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| CURRENT COMMENT. 


Now that our Government’s bid for representation in the 
International Court of Justice has caused the hope of 
permanent peace to well up again among our midst, we 
are very glad to be able to cite so great an authority 
Mr. Hughes, when we say that the Court and its do- 
ings amount precisely to nothing. Mr. Hughes is all in 
favour of our drawing a hand at the Hague, apparent- 
ly for the very reason that the stakes are so small and 
the game so inconsequential. The International Court is 
charged with the determination, according to judicial 
standards, of justiciable international questions; but, says 
Mr. Hughes, “no one entertains the notion that there is 
any danger of the American people’s going to war over 
usticiable dispute’—that is, over any question that 
s within the jurisdiction of the court. “Likewise,” Mr. 
ughes tells us, “it should be remembered that the great 
oblems that now vex the European nations and retard 
‘cuperation are not, except to a minor degree, of a legal 
or justiciable nature.” In fact, “each major difficulty cen- 
t in the self-determined action of independent States 
and is beyond external control.” This amounts practi- 
y to saying that the Governments will not allow the 
ourt to meddle with any of the real causes of war; and 
this we believe that Mr. Hughes is altogether right. 
N e only wish that he had gone on to tell us, in specific 
omprehensible terms, just how it happens that the 
liticians cherish and protect those very interests which 
re most likely to bring the Governments and the armies 
0 conflict. 


IDENT Harpinc has seen the light; he is going to 
‘rate the conservatism of the Republican party, and 
make it “somewhat more responsive to the needs of the 
masses.” So we are informed, at any rate, by the Wash- 
ing gton correspondent of the New York Times, who would 
dly have spoken out so boldly unless he had been in- 
‘ed by the President himself. In other words, the Re- 
licans, through their honorary commander-in-chief, are 
ming already to pour out pother and plop, in antici- 
on of the campaign of 1924. As an earnest of good 
tentions and of a heightened concern for the public 
erest, the President proposes to squeeze the ship-sub- 
bill through a special session of Congress, before 
“mew members of the House and the Senate can get 
action. If Mr. Harding were a more sensitive man, 
would not have spilled out all this talk about reform 
the day that the call for the extra session was is- 
d. Any such promiscuous association of robbery and 


righteousness puts a great strain upon the people who 
want to take the politicians at their word, and are accus- 
tomed to something a little neater in the way of bam- 
boozlement. 


Mr. HucHEs is no doubt right when he says that “we 
do not covet any territory anywhere on God’s broad 
earth”; if we did, we should certainly go out and take 
it. The success of the National City Company in out- 
bidding the Rothschilds, and selling a new loan of $18 
million to Chile (to yield 7.3 per cent), marks a fur- 
ther advance along a path of glory which leads appar- 
ently to the South Pole, or beyond. The Chilean 
Government will be in luck if it is not hauled up immedi- 
ately for a financial dry-cleaning and pressing by officials 
dispatched from Washington. However there is time 
enough for this, and perhaps Mr. W. E. P. Harding, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, can be spared for the job, 
when he finishes the renovation of the Cuban fiscal sys- 
tem. The Chilean fancy may not kindle at the prospect 
of such new taxes as are being laid on in Cuba, but any 
reasonable people can be taught in the course of time 
to appreciate the blessings of a well-conducted shearing- 
pen. 


AccorDIneG to Secretary Mellon, such a wave of prosperi- 
ty has spread over this country that a labour-shortage 
has resulted, and the labour-shortage in turn is responsi- 
ble in large measure for the present high prices. This 
reminds one somewhat of Mr. Coolidge’s sage remark, 
which we quoted last week, that the American people have 
too much money. If the country be really as prosperous 
as Mr. Mellon seems to think, we should be glad to see 
a few more signs of this prosperity in our immediate en- 
vironment; it would chirk us up immensely. As for the 
effect of the labour-shortage, if there be one, upon high 
prices, we are inclined to be a little doubtful that Mr. 
Mellon is right about this. Labour since the war has 
been deflated about as much as it can stand. Before Mr. 
Mellon’s suggestion that it be further deflated by allow- 
ing more immigrants to be brought into our labour-mar- 
ket, be adopted, we think it might be well to give a little 
thought to the effect upon prices of high rents, high 
transportation-costs, and high taxes. 


We are all for allowing people to move freely over the 
surface of the earth. If they are hardy enough to want 
to try their luck in this country, then we think they should 
be admitted. Yet it seems to us that a policy of free im- 
migration is hardly compatible with a policy of restric- 
tion upon production and exchange. Only the other day 
the Tariff Board, in a report upon the effect of the emer- 
gency tariff, announced that while it had not actually 
caused prices to advance in the commodities it covered, 
it had operated to keep them from falling. If the emer- 
gency tariff has kept prices high, the permanent tariff 
may certainly be expected to send them a good deal high- 
er; and labour-costs are likely to play a very small part 
in the increase. In short, with land thoroughly monopo- 
lized, and industry subsidized through tariffs and direct 
grants from the public purse, and with capital being sys- 
tematically exported under the egis of Government, we 
can not see that anyone except the employer of labour 
stands to gain much from Mr. Mellon’s proposed re- 
laxation of the restrictions upon immigration. As for the 
immigrants themselves, they will enjoy the doubtful privi- 
lege of working, side by side with their American fellow- 
workmen, for a good deal less than a living-wage. 
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Tue Governments of the Great Powers are at this writing 
still toying with war in the Near East, employing the tech- 
nique of disguised imperialism after the mode that 
brought on the debacle of 1914. Obviously the imperialist 
leaders of Great Britain, France and Italy have finally 
framed up some amicable arrangement by which they 
may appropriate the fruits of victory of the Greco- 
Turkish war. Mr. Bonar Law apparently lost no time 
in giving M. Poincaré adequate assurance that he could 
get more loot by playing with the British Government 
than by playing with Kemal, who is, after all, under some 
obligation to the native population. If imperialist Eng- 
land is assured of control of the Dardanelles, she can 
afford to make some substantial concessions to the French 
brethren in the matter of oil-lands in Asia Minor, and 
to hand a few morsels of islands to the forehanded Signor 
Mussolini. It is worth noting that our Mr. Hughes, in 
accordance with his proper duty as the spokesman of a 
Christian Government representing oil-interests in the 
disputed territory, has announced that the Allied policy 
has our moral support. 


WueEN the Kemalist Government learned that the Allied 
Governments had invited their dummy Sultan at Con- 
stantinople to participate in the Lausanne conference, and 
were arranging a postponement of that conclave, it could 
draw but one conclusion. Clearly, in spite of their fair 
promises, the Western politicians had put their heads to- 
gether to double-cross the Turks. It was clear that the 
Mudania armistice was to be one thing, and the peace- 
treaty to be something else again. Doubtless Kemal has 
a lively recollection of the armistice with Germany, which 
was based on Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, and the en- 
suing treaty of Versailles which totally ignored those 
points. In any event, the prospect of a lay-figure 
Sultan, sitting in the peace-conference and in the 
name of the Turkish people obeying the voice of his Al- 
lied masters, was obviously a bit too thick for the Kem- 
alists. Their move in deposing the Allied straw man 
in Yildiz Kiosk and essaying the civil administration of 
Constantinople, was an inevitable defensive precaution. 
The enthusiastic response of the population showed that 
the Sultan no longer represented anything important in 
Turkish life. 


THERE is nothing else on quite such a lofty plane of 
righteousness in this world as the moral indignation of 
a British imperialist against his victim. Thus, some such 
outburst as that of Lord Curzon against the Kemalists 
was to be expected. The wretched Turks had actually 
dared to request the Allies to withdraw their black-and- 
tans from Constantinople; though, as every good Christian 
knows, they were there solely in the interests of law and 
order. In proof of this, some of them shot into a Turk- 
ish crowd peaceably celebrating the new dispensation, and 
killed or wounded a considerable number. Moreover, the 
Kemalists had dared to announce that they would abolish 
the capitulations, whereby citizens of the Great Powers 
in Turkey have enjoyed the privilege of being above the 
law; and they insist on a refunding arrangement for the 
national debt, which the Great Powers have altruistical- 
ly been saddling upon’ them in increasing volume these 
many decades. Strange as it may seem, this backward, 
sullen people actually shows a disposition to run its own 
country ! 


Lorp Curzon declares that all this is a “menace,” an 
“affront,” and “a challenge to Europe”; and he intimates 
that Britain is ready to give battle over the matter in 
the name of Christianity and civilization. We trust our 
Mr. Hughes will not unwittingly follow him too far in 
this policy, no matter how much Mosulian oil our best 
citizens own or would like to own. If we once start 
declaring war on all the nations that wish to refund or 
even ignore their debts to us, we shall presently be fight- 
ing every Christian nation in Europe, including that rep- 
resented by the huffy Lord Curzon. In view of the 
hazardous precedent involved, American taxpayers would 
probably feel safer if Mr. Hughes would withdraw the 


score or more of our destroyers which are hanging about 
the Dardanelles, ready for Lord Curzon’s blow-up. 


Tue American Government’s expression of concern for 
the safety of the oppressed peoples in the Near East has 
stirred up some of the members of one of our own sub- 
ject populations to ask what all the fuss is about. In a 
communication directed to Mr. Hughes, the African Blood 
Brotherhood inquires how the Government of the United 
States could have had the temerity, effrontery and cop- 
per-riveted crust to address a statement on the subject 
of Turkish atrocities to the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy, “whose oppressed minorities, like 
the Negro minority in the United States, are for ever 
crying out to high heaven for relief and vengeance.” 
“Would it not be better,’ asks the Brotherhood, “to start 
protecting our own minorities before sanctimoniously 
starting out to meddle in the affairs of other sovereign 
nations?” The question is very much to the point, and its 
pertinence does credit to its African composers. The 
warmth of language is, however, the contribution of those 
white men who labour, in season and out, to keep the 
mob-fires burning. 


Ir may be a piece of news to some of our readers that 
every man of colour who raises the tomahawk against 
his white master is regarded by some of the Negroes in 
this country as an ally in a great cause. When the na- 
tives of Morocco were cleaning up the Spanish regiments, 
the Negro World threw up its hat; when the Japanese 
diplomats carried off some of the winnings at the Wash- 
ington conference, the Crisis hailed them as comrades in 
the fight against white imperialism; and now that the 
Turks have knocked a lot of European heads together, 
the Crusader News Service of the African Blood Brother- 
hood tells us that the problem of the Negro in the United 
States may be solved before long by the destruction of 
the prestige of the white race in the Near East. 


It is perfectly natural that our Negro friends should 
take a great interest in every contest between coloured 
men and white; and yet we feel that any Negro who ex- 
pects real freedom to come out of any such contests is 
barking up the wrong tree. The treatment accorded to 
the people of China by the Japanese Government is 
enough to dispose of the idea that that Government is 
the champion of freedom for the coloured races. Again, 
we note that one of the first acts of the Turks after they 
took possession of the coast of Asia Minor, was to levy 
a protective tariff, with duties on some staple food-prod- 
ucts amounting to as much as 165 per cent. The Turkish 
people are not free; the Chinese people in the Japanese 
spheres are not free; the people of Japan itself do not 
know what freedom means. The fact seems to be that 
when freedom of a sort is won in a contest of races the 
victors themselves never have enough of it to go all the 
way around. 


Soviet Russta has triumphantly celebrated its fifth birth- 
day with great demonstrations of popular enthusiasm and 
such Niagaras of oratory as apparently only the com- 
munist faithful can endure. A feature of the occasion 
in Petrograd and Moscow were great parades of Red 
army units, along streets lined with the reopened shops 
and hostelries of the petty bourgeoisie. Mr. Francis 
McCullagh, writing to the New York Herald from 
Moscow, expressed his astonishment at the inclusion of 
thousands of armed factory-workers in the parades. “Few 
nations in Europe could thus arm their factory-hands,” 
he remarked significantly. Perhaps the secret of this 
is that in Russia under the new dispensation members of 
this section of the population are no longer regarded 
merely as “hands.” The shrewd Mr. Walter Duranty 
noted that at the convention of the Third International, 
which was staged at Petrograd in connexion with the 
peculiarly nationalistic celebration, neither Lenin nor 
Trotzky nor President Kalinin managed to be present. 
They were too busy to leave Moscow. Possibly they were 
labouring over their ticklish diplomatic efforts to attract 
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capital into Russia without surrendering to monopoly. 
Russia is now so strong and sure of herself, according 
to Mr. Duranty, that she “no longer needs foreign com- 
munists to fight her battles,” so it is fair to assume that 
the dread Third International, which so terrified the 
souls of innocent Rotarians the world over, will rapidly 
dwindle to the status of a mere debating-society. 


ANOTHER observant American correspondent, Mr. Paxton 
Hibben, has recently given in the New York Times a 
lively description of the almost startling bourgeois resur- 
gence in the Russian capital. In the Moscow shops one 
may buy diamonds or furs or any of the many trinkets 
that comfort the zsthetic souls of those of us who are 
accustomed to live principally by the toil of others. The 
speculator and the profiteer have reappeared in the land. 
One can secure an epicurean meal at a fully appointed 
restaurant de luxe in which the wine list is above reproach. 
Mr. Hibben visited a gambling-house conducted on the 
blue sky order and as he left the place he was bespoken 
on the street by two women nationalized after the fashion 
tacitly condoned in the most advanced Christian civiliza- 
tions. , With all these evidences that Russia has been 
restored to productivity, we do not see what excuse Mr. 
Hughes can give for withholding recognition much longer. 
Perhaps, however, he may contend that such things are 
merely a sort of window-dressing of respectability, and 
as long as the natural resources of Russia are still held 
in fee simple by the Russian people, instead of being 
handed over to privilege, he and Secretary Fall and the 
other members of the Cabinet can not take the re- 
sponsibility of regarding Russia as a nation in good 
standing. 


Tue imperial Japanese forces which, in conjunction with 
imperial Wilsonian forces, entered Eastern Siberia up- 
wards of four years ago to protect that territory from 
invasion by a German army that was busily engaged some 
6000 miles to the westward, have at last been completely 
evacuated; the various brigands and adventurers whom 
they recognized as the “Government” of their territory of 
occupation have faded from view; and the Far Eastern 
Republic has recovered all the pilfered districts and taken 
over the port of Vladivostok. The Japanese withdrawal 
was dictated by sound common sense. It is not unusual 
for an imperialist Government to bite off more than it 
can chew, but it is something of a rarity to find the im- 
perialists recognizing the fact that it has done so. With 
the evacuation, that promising stripling nation, the Far 
Eastern Republic, gets a great boost upward. The Japa- 
nese still cling to the northern part of the island of Sak- 
halin, but there are indications that after they have some- 
what further depleted the natural resources of that terri- 
tory they will be ready to discuss terms for getting out 
from there as well as from the mainland. 


THE enthusiasm which greeted Signor Mussolini’s Fascisti 
coup in Italy was too widespread to be merely a stage 
demonstration. Plainly it reflected a feeling among the 
underlying population that whatever might happen they 
were getting rid of a lot of hoary-headed political frauds. 
With this feeling the burdened citizens of every politics- 
ridden country may well sympathize, though they main- 
tain considerable scepticism about the outcome. Appar- 
ently the responsibility of office has already had a sobering 
etfect on the rambunctious imperialism of the Fascisti. 
They no longer roar the slogan “the Mediterranean must 
be an Italian sea, the Adriatic an Italian lake,’ but are 
making pacificatory gestures towards their immediate 
neighbours. Instead of shouting their nationalist rallying 
ery, “Italy for the Italians,” they are talking of the ne- 
cessity for discovering new outlets for Italian emigration, 
and they announce that they will request the United States 
to adopt a more receptive immigration-policy. Such shifts 
and trimmings indicate that the Italian people have secured 
just another Government after all. 


Writine in the New York Globe, Mr. Bruce Bliven re- 
marks that the Fifth International American Conference, 


to be held at Santiago, Chile, next March, will be “the 
second most important conference ever held in the West- 
ern Hemisphere”; first in rank is, of course, last year’s 
affair at Washington. According to Mr. Bliven, the Lat- 
in delegates at Santiago will make a momentous attempt 
to manceuvre the representatives of the United States 
Government into a definition of the policy of this Gov- 
ernment towards Latin America. If this is what the 
Southern diplomats are up to, it seems to us that they 
are wasting their time. The exporters of capital are still 
pushing the American Government energetically in the 
direction of imperial expansion, and the actions of the 
Government for the last twenty-five years have been such 
as to make the character of its policy extremely clear. 
In this situation, no diplomatic conference, and no verbal 
definition of policy, can do more than arouse false hopes 
and distract attention from the economic forces in con- 
trol. 


WiItH proper regard for the limitations of the people who 
are deeply interested in politics, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company prepared and printed off in advance of 
the election a series of “Congratulatory Messages to Suc- 
cessful Candidates.” This modern edition of the “Com- 
pleat Letter Writer” is funny enough as it is, but not quite 
so funny as it would have been, if a friend of ours had 
been permitted to add one more message to the collection: 
“You've been trying all your life to get a soft job. Now 
you’ve got one. Let me in on the graft, old man.” 


Ir has become something of a convention that when a new 
political leader comes to the fore among our British 
cousins he must make some complimentary reference to 
the good turn we Americans did ourselves by getting into 
the war. Mr. Bonar Law, has now given us the assurance 
that by entering the late international Kilkenny conflict 
“America saved her soul.” While we are conscious of 
the implicit compliment in this statement, we can not avoid 
a desolate feeling that we scarcely saved anything else. In 
the practical world of politics and finance, we suppose, 
every soul has its price. li, as Mr. Bonar Law flatteringly 
insists, we saved ours, we saved it for an outlay of some 
$35 billion. If Mr. Bonar Law is right, perhaps we should 
not count the cost. If he is wrong, however, all we appa- 
rently saved by our generous outlay were the skins of a 
number of European politicians in high places whose com- 
bined souls would hardly net an offer of thirty-five paper 
roubles at a celestial auction. 


Ir is cheering news that a score of cities in this country 
are to be treated this winter to performances of the Wag- 
nerian operas, by an imported German company, under 
the auspices of Mr. Georg Hartmann, the director 0° 
the Deutsche Opernhaus in Berlin. This Wagnerian fes- 
tival is purely and simply an affair of the arts, and the 
artistic quality of the compositions and of their rendi- 
tion is, of course, the only proper object of interest; and 
yet it is certain that a great deal of fuss will be made 
about the nationality of the composer and of the members 
of the company. Some people will probably picket the 
theatres because the opera bears a German label, while 
some others will buy box seats for the same reason. The 
individual auditor who wants to establish a direct and 
profitable contact with the individual work of art will 
have to be prepared in advance to cut his way through a 
lot of piffling generalizations about “the spirit of Amer- 
ica” and “the soul of the German people.” 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE. 


On 7 November the village bands from Kennebunk- 
port to the Golden Gate spontaneously burst into the 
melody that gives us our caption, and if to one former 
exponent of the slide trombone the rendition seemed a 
bit over-emphatic, it was generally admitted that it 
was given with feeling and vigour. We are confident 
that if President Harding can see beyond his political 
nose, he will be able to comfort himself with the con- 
viction that this was no personal serenade. In the 
biennial congressional election following a presidential 
election it has become the custom of the American peo- 
ple to repudiate the American Government. They per- 
formed this significant ritual under Mr. Taft and 
under Mr. Wilson, and they set about it with record- 
breaking enthusiasm in this year and month of grace. 
A majority of the citizenship registered this rebuke by 
the negative method of staying away from the polling 
places. The rest adopted the time-honoured practice 
of turning the Republican rascals out and putting the 
Democratic rascals in. The extent of the overturn is 
shown by the fact that the State of Michigan elected 
its first Democratic Senator in three-fourths of a cen- 
tury. 

It would be absurd to suppose that this nation-wide 
demonstration denoted any revival of affection for 
the Democratic party. In fact wherever the electors 
had the opportunity to vote for a candidate who rep- 
resented a revolt against the policies of both the de- 
crepit old parties, they flocked to his banner with a rare 
enthusiasm. Thus, in Wisconsin, Senator La Follette 


got five votes to every one polled by his Democratic | 


opponent, a worthy lady who could find no issue better 
than Mr. La Follette’s disloyalty to our perfectly 
lovely $35 billion war. The good people of Iowa 
pushed the highly unorthodox Mr, Brookhart into the 
Senate by a thumping majority. In Minnesota, nor- 
malcy and Senator Kellogg were gleefully tossed aside 
in favour of Mr. Shipstead of the Farmer-Labour per- 
suasion, Of these three candidates neither Senator 
La Follette nor Mr. Brookhart had any newspaper 
support; and Mr. Shipstead not only had the press 
against him, but he had virtually no organization. In- 
cidentally, while taking their fling at Mr. Harding, the 
voters did not hesitate to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities to pay their disrespects to Mr. Wilson. In 
Nebraska they administered a sound trouncing to the 
ex-President’s former handy man, Senator Hitchcock, 
replacing him with Mr. R. B. Howell, a Republican 
who is reputed to be of the nonconformist order. In 
Missouri the populace joyously returned Mr. Reed to 
the Senate, after Mr. Wilson had issued against him a 
formal writ of excommunication. Thus, while the 
election demonstrated mainly a desire to deliver a 
smashing blow at normalcy, it made a vigorous side- 
swipe at the Wilsonian brand of hokum. 

Now that the tumult and the shouting have died it is 
clear that Mr. Harding has lost control of Congress, 
as Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson did before him. It is 
true that the figures show a slight Republican majority 
in both Houses, but this is a wholly fictitious margin 
of safety, for in each House there will be a substan- 
tial group wearing the Republican label solely for in- 
surgent purposes. Of the little group of plump and 
solid legislators who were known as the personal 
friends and playmates of the President, those who were 
not retired in the primaries went under at the election. 


Senator Kellogg and Senator Frelinghuysen have 
followed into complete oblivion Senator McCumber 
and Senator New. All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces | 

In the Eastern States, as Mr. Heywood Broun re- 
cently remarked, voting is still an emotional rather than 
an intellectual exercise. The gubernatorial contest in 
New York affords an illustration of this. The two 
chief candidates were political brokers of the familiar 
type. Each had served a term as Governor, and there 
was virtually nothing to choose between them. In New 
York City, in their appeals to the voters, each made his 
main plea on the pledge of a five-cent fare on the local 
transit-lines. Each was eloquently for economy, 
though neither had reduced the throttling war-taxes. 
Faced with this drab choice, the restive electors and 
taxpayers of the city voted overwhelmingly for a 
change in administration. We don’t know what we 
want, but we know what we dislike. 

Evidences multiply, however, that in their exercise 
of the franchise the farming population of the West 
are really taking thought, that they are consciously util- 
izing the direct primaries to adapt the clumsy territor- 
ial elective system to the purposes of real occupational 
representation. Thus in many States they no longer 
passively accede to the time-honoured system whereby 
on election day they have had the choice between two 
dummy attorneys of privilege. They are striving, as 
well as the cumbrous system and the traditional Amer- 
ican ignorance of the nature of democracy will per- 
mit, to send to Washington legislators who will actually 
represent the occupational interests of the population. 
Hence the steadily growing “farm bloc,’ which is 
viewed with such dismay by Eastern editors who re- 
gard any legislator who does not represent privilege 
as a menace to American institutions. Sometimes, it 
is true, partly because of the sheer novelty of securing 
real representation in American politics, the farmers 
find that they have merely picked their old friend the 
politician, effectively made up to feign the farm-hand 
or the agronomist, a fellow who doesn’t know a hoe- 
handle from a chattel mortgage, and who never sowed 
anything except wind. They are making discouraging 
mistakes, but they are learning. 

This crude approximation to a really representative 
system is the outstanding feature of the elections west 
of the Mississippi. Doubtless the idea will spread 
through those States where the productive interests of 
the population are sufficiently homogeneous. In the 
East, however, the complexity of our industrial society 
will scarcely permit any such development under a rig- 
id territorial system of representation cut to the mode 
of a simple eighteenth-century rural society. In our 
great cities, rich man, poor man and beggar man, doc- 
tor, lawyer and small tradesman, with their diverse 
economic interests, must continue to herd together 
sheepishly at the polling places to vote for a Congress- 
man or State legislator of whom they know absolutely 
nothing. 

Significant in the general situation to-day are the 
increasingly violent oscillations of the political pendu- 
lum, and the increasing number of citizens who for- 
swear any participation in the great political futility. 
These are altogether healthy symptoms in the painful 
evolution towards the establishment of a decent social 
order. There is no reason to doubt that in the course 
of time, after a patient, costly schooling in disgust and 
disillusion, the people will understand that the removal 
of all political incumbrances, of whatsover label, is 
the only way to happiness and freedom. 
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THE CAUSE OF REPUDIATION. 


Tue REPARATIONS Commission, having been unable 
to get, either from its own experts or from the 
German Government, any practicable suggestion 
concerning methods of squeezing blood from the 
German turnip, has struck its tents and left Berlin; 
and it is now announced that the question is to be 
passed along to yet another conference, this time 
at Brussels. This is in accordance with the best 
tradition. Ever since the treaty of Versailles be- 
came operative, the question of the German indem- 
nity has been passed along from one conference 
to another, while the drain of indemnity-payments 
has reduced the economic situation of Germany 
steadily from bad to worse, and worse again. So 
far, about all that these many conferences have ac- 
complished is a progressive aggravation of the 
trouble. This latest one, in Berlin, sent the mark 
to a new low level of 9100 to the dollar; and the 
franc, incidentally, went tumbling with it to a level 
of sixteen to the dollar. The Brussels conference 
may reasonably be expected to send the mark be- 
low ten thousand. It also seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the conferees will be as likely to find a 
way to stabilize the mark and secure the eventual 
payment of the indemnity, as Mr. Harding is like- 
ly to find some one to earn his promised award for 
suggesting a practicable way to collect the Allied 
debts to this country. 

The Allied experts, in their reports to the con- 
ference, dwelt upon the necessity of a long mora- 
torium, and the stabilization of the mark at 3500 
to the dollar through the utilization of the Reich- 
bank’s gold-reserve and the aid of an international 
consortium. On the question of Germany’s share 
in stabilization the experts disagreed; therefore 
there was a minority report and a majority report. 
The German Government adopted as the basis of 
its suggestions the minority report, which made 
fewer demands upon Germany. It asked for the 
suspension of cash-payments and of payments in 
kind except for purposes of reconstruction in the 
devastated region; and for a loan of 500 million 
gold marks to be made through an international 
consortium, as suggested by the experts. Both the 
experts and the German Government urged the ne- 
cessity of a final settlement of the indemnity-ques- 
tion. 

So much for the latest powwow at the bedside 
of the moribund German State. The problem, of 
course, is economic; but the only discernible sign 
that this fact was recognized was the proposal of 
a moratorium. While Germany continues to be 
drained of its wealth, all the talk about stabiliza- 
tion is merely futile. Money, as this paper has 
often had occasion to remark, is merely a conven- 
ient medium of exchange; its value depends en- 
tirely upon what it will purchase—that is, then, up- 
on the amount of goods behind it. If a country be 
rich in goods, its money will be worth a good deal 
because it will buy a good deal; if it be denuded 
of goods, as Germany is now, its money will buy 
very little because there will be very little for it 
to buy. Prices, therefore, will soar, and the Gov- 
ernment will try to keep up with them by over- 
working its printing presses; with the result that 
the purchasing-power of the currency is further re- 
duced. In such a situation a gold-reserve would 
be of little avail. Gold is a commodity; its value, 
like that of any commodity, is determined by the 
amount of other commodities that can be got in ex- 
change for it. If one is hungry and can not ex- 


change one’s gold for food because there is no food 
to be had for it, the gold will be worth very little. 
To be sure, a country that has gold and no other 
commodities to speak of, may send its gold abroad 
in exchange for the goods it needs; but it can do 
this only so long as it has gold to send. If it must 
bend its energies and the wealth thus procured to 
the production of more goods to be shipped out of 
the country, with nothing coming in in exchange, 
it will speedily become just a little worse off than 
it was before. 

This is the situation which the Versailles treaty 
has created in Germany. Germany, denuded of her 
richest provinces, is compelled to deliver to the Al- 
lies payments in cash and in kind which keep her 
drained of what wealth her people are able to pro- 
duce. In addition to these payments, she is obliged 
to support the expensive Allied military occupation 
of the Rhineland. She is, moreover, expected at 
some time or other, to reimburse the French Gov- 
ernment for the money it has expended in recon- 
structing the devastated region; and as this paper 
remarked last week, it would appear that in paying 
this bill she will be, to some extent at least, help- 
ing to pay for France’s imperialist ventures in East- 
ern Europe, since a good deal of the money includ- 
ed in France’s reconstruction-budget seems to have 
been spent in furtherance of these questionable en- 
terprises. Her deliveries of coal alone have been so 
enormous that she has been obliged actually to im- 
port English coal for domestic use, at a cost of 600 
million gold marks a year. When one considers 
that coal is a basic necessity in modern industry 
it is easy to imagine the effect of this one item 
alone upon German production. 

The moratorium suggested by the Allied experts 
and the German Government would no doubt re- 
lieve the situation temporarily. It would give the 
German people a chance to produce, and something 
more of an incentive to produce than they have 
heretofore had. If accompanied by the relaxation 
of restrictions upon trade, it might aid in a tempo- 
rary improvement of German commerce. But 
while the renewal of indemnity-payments looms up 
ahead of them, the German people can hardly be 
expected to pile up the surplus of goods required 
for the eventual resumption of payments. In other 
words, a year after the moratorium is over, they 
are likely to be about where they were when it 
began. As for the effect of the moratorium on 
foreign capital, that is bound to depend upon the 
fixing of final indemnity-terms which will assure 
the foreign capitalists that all Germany’s wealth 
will not be drawn off into the coffers of the Allies, 
leaving those capitalists no return on their invest- 
ment. No doubt Dutch and Swiss and English 
bankers would be glad to exploit the highly skilled 
workers of Germany, but they are not likely to un- 
dertake a plan of financial aid which promises them 
no security of return. We think they are extreme- 
ly unlikely to get any assurance that the Allies will 
relax their claims. M. Poincaré has already indi- 
cated that he stands where he did at the time that 
the French attitude caused Mr. Morgan’s commit- 
tee to drop the question of a loan to Germany; he 
has announced that if the Brussels conference fails 
to secure payment from Germany, the French Gov- 
ernment is prepared to act alone against that coun- 
try under the terms of the treaty. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that official France is in agree- 
ment with M. Loucheur, who was loudly applauded 
in the Chamber of Deputies the other day when he 
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declared that he would rather France went unpaid 
than that Germany were given a chance to recover. 
But unless she be given a chance, the Germans can 
do nothing for themselves and no outsider can be 
found who will be willing to give them financial aid 
which would amount simply to charity. 

There is, of course, one way in which the Ger- 
mans can avoid the further consequences of the 
treaty: they can repudiate it. It is sufficiently evi- 
dent by this time, one would think, that there is 
no hope of economic recovery in Europe while the 
terms of the treaty are allowed to stand. Evident- 
ly the Allied politicians dare not repudiate it; they 
are too much afraid of the political consequences 
to themselves of such an admission of failure. It 
is up to the Germans, then, and we should think 
they had every incentive to tear up the treaty. The 
Allies could only invade the country; and if M. 
Poincaré be any authority for it, Germany is to be 
invaded anyhow if it fails to pay, as it inevitably 
must. Why, then, should it not be invaded in a 
good cause? There is at present no more impor- 
tant cause, to Germany and the rest of Europe, 
than the cause of repudiation. 


A MELANCHOLY JACQUES. 


WE used occasionally to wonder, a few years back, 
why Mr. Lloyd George was so uncommonly 
enthusiastic about the idea of hanging the former 
Kaiser. It was true that Mr. Lloyd George was 
running for office at that time; but it appeared to 
us that the intensity of his insistence upon string- 
ing up the luckless Wilhelm passed the bounds of 
political necessity. Now the Kaiser’s memoirs 
have run their course as a news-feature in various 
American newspapers, and have appeared in book 
form, and Mr. Lloyd George’s reluctant swan-songs 
are being reproduced to the point of boredom; and 
taken together these offer a solution of the Welsh- 
man’s peculiar antipathy. Both Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Kaiser were little men who played at being 
God; each, in spite of the world-wide difference in 
temperament between them, was predominantly 
motivated by the same illusions; therefore there is 
little reason to doubt that Mr. Lloyd George—let 
us say, of course, the subconscious Mr. Lloyd 
George—took peculiar relish in the opportunity to 
shuffle off the distinguished mummer who was his 
rival in this particular field. Hell knows no fury 
like a second-rate actor whose pet réle is being 
essayed by another. 

Sceptical persons may inquire why, in the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Lloyd George did not likewise 
advocate the forcible demise of Mr. Wilson, who 
was conspicuously playing the part of divinity on 
his own. To this objection we would point out 
that Mr. Lloyd George betrayed no passionate 
affection for Mr. Wilson; but it was at no time 
necessary, aside from the practical aspects of the 
matter, for the British Premier to start a propa- 
ganda against the American President. He knew 
very well that in a political sense Mr. Wilson was 
hanging himself. 

It is noteworthy that while Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Kaiser were severally essay- 
ing the role of deity, the venerable M. Clemenceau, 
whether from an innate Gallic modesty or owing 
to the disillusionments of the years, was content to 
forgo make-up and stick to the part of a plain poli- 
tician out for the stuff. Naturally his shrewd com- 
edy particularly exasperated the exalted Mr. Wil- 
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son, as one may gather from the echoes of his 
master’s voice in Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s rather 
tedious volume. There is no question also that 
M. Clemenceau’s plain realism irked the melo- 
dramatic soul of his Welsh confrére, who was loath 
to arrange for the theft of as much as a foot of 
foreign real estate without cloaking the trans- 
action in appropriate coverings of holy and humani- 
tarian endeavour. 

The Kaiser’s soul was also of that pious cast. 
For all the years of his reign, as his “Memoirs” tell 
us, he laboured unceasingly in the cause of peace 
on earth and good will among men. While poli- 
ticians and rulers in England, Russia and France 
intrigued wickedly for war and conquest, the noble 
German ruler stood steadfast, holding his banner 
of peace and humane prosperity. Like Mr. Lloyd 
George he was hampered by the stupidities of 
trusted subordinates. Like Mr. Lloyd George he 
was a bulwark against irrational socialists on the 
one hand and sinister reactionaries on the other. 
Like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wilson, he was 
tragically misunderstood and became the victim 
of popular ingratitude. When all Germany was 
clamouring for his abdication, the Kaiser for a time 
thought of suicide, but eventually he decided 
merely to step aside for a period until the knowl- 
edge that his omniscience was indispensable should 
spread throughout the German land. Similarly 
Mr. Lloyd George has not abandoned politics and 
repaired to his potato patch in Wales, because he is 
confident that without his inspired guidance Britain 
can not long carry on. His current speeches are 
merely a reiteration of that fixed idea; the Kaiser’s 
memoirs have the same main theme. Says Mr. 
Lloyd George, “I claim we did everything which 
a Government could do. ... Everything has been 
done with a very intelligent mind. ... I stand for 
sane, sound progress. I have now for a good many 
years been steeped in great events. ...I have been 
intimately associated in their direction. . . . I will 
do nothing mean, nothing paltry.” Perhaps it would 
be unfair to say that the Kaiser’s egotism descends 
to the depths of vulgarity plumbed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, but it is plain from his narrative that like 
Mr. Lloyd George and the gentleman in the comedy 
he never was known to make a mistake. 

Naturally therefore the Kaiser’s chief concern 
in his apologia is with the question of war-guilt. 
He begins his protests early in the volume, and 
winds up with a great outburst of self-righteous- 
ness. The inclusion in the peace-treaty of a clause 
acknowledging German guilt for the war, which 
was duly acceded to by all but one of Herr Ebert’s 
negotiators, obviously has preyed inordinately on 
the Kaiser’s mind. His conventional habit of 
thought led him to attach undue importance to 
such scraps of paper, and he had no sense of 
humour to penetrate the situation. It would re- 
quire very little humour for the exile of Doorn 
House to realize that the guilt-clause was mere pro- 
tective gilding for the Allied statesmen. Their 
own day of reckoning was at hand, and if they 
could formally shift to the prostrate Kaiser the bur- 
den of responsibility for all the lost blood and 
treasure, they might be able to stave off the inevi- 
table and hold power for a while longer, until their 
own heavy share of the guilt seeped into the popu- 
lar mind. Thus Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that 
the question of German guilt was fundamental, 
which so dismayed Wilhelm, could not have been 
taken seriously by any intelligent person. German 
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guilt was “fundamental” if Mr. Lloyd George was 
to hold his job, and beyond that the phrase had no 
significance. 

While the “Memoirs” have little historical value, 
they establish the fact that the Kaiser was as 
stupid as any other politician. Even his attempt 
to present the case of the German Government in 
the matter of war-guilt betrays gross ignorance 
and lack of historical resource. In his array of 
facts and doubtful information, for instance, he 
makes no point of the secret treaties of the Allied 
nations, and one wonders whether he never heard 
of them or whether he would not touch them be- 
cause they were revealed by the hated Bolsheviki. 
A number of dispassionate persons have made out 
a better case for Germany than the Kaiser. Mr. 
E. D. Morel is one. Mr. Morel, however, did not 
labour under any political disability. Doubtless 
Wilhelm was inhibited from making any contribu- 
tion of value towards the application of realism and 
truth to the pre-war situation because he was 
merely one of the political mountebanks, with 
which the various countries were so generously 
afflicted, who muddled into the great catastrophe. 


FIELD DAY. 


THERE must have been 3500 people present. The County 
Agent made that estimate from the rows of cars stretching 
down either side of the road from the County Farm. A keen 
observer would take them as evidence of agricultural affluence. 
Why not? One such observer who recently walked the twelve 
miles between Mt. Carmel and Shamokin, Pennsylvania 
(which is not our State), counted some eighty-odd cars parked 
before the shacks of miners and deduced from them the gen- 
eral affluence of miners. But let such deductions pass. There 
were 3500 people present. 

Affluent or not, they are hard-working. They bear ineradi- 
cable traces of labour in their faces, in their bodies. Their 
features also exhibit intelligence, shrewdness, great good 
humour. They are having a good time. They consume pop, 
ginger ale, sandwiches, hulled corn and milk, ice-cream cones. 
One of the ice-cream booths sells ice cream made by a large 
creamery concern which is owned and operated on a co- 
operative basis. Co-operation in New England—a new 
Heaven and a new earth! The people indulge in games; 
they watch demonstrations of tractors, demonstrations of 
labour-saving devices for the home, demonstrations of all 
kinds; they hob-nob with the male inmates of the 
County Farm; while the female inmates, in their best bibs 
and tuckers, look on from the shaded veranda. At all times 
there is a clamouring, curious throng at the doors of the 
small, compact County jail. It is the only chance in a year 
that the majority of them get to see a jail. But most of all 
It is the annual county 
reunion; continual hand-shaking, shouting cacross the lawn, 
loud guffawing, greetings, inquiries, introductions, farewells. 

In one corner of the grounds three veterans of ’61 ex- 
change notes on a recent G.A.R. convention, its thinning ranks, 
and the addresses by a Republican governor and a Democratic 
mayor. “Both out for votes,” grumbles an octogenarian, 
“°Twould take more horse sense ’n you an’ I’ve got together 
to tell the difference between the two parties, nowadays.” 
However, the younger and more discriminating generation is 
oblivious of the curious similarity of parties. It gets off to 
one side and does a deal of electioneering. Our State boasts 
of the largest legislature in the country. Even so, I am not 
so sure that it is by any means the worst governed. It takes 
nevertheless, a certain amount of politics to keep the legisla- 
ture filled, to see that every one who deserves it gets a chance 
to go. But here are the speakers—only two of them, thank 
God! Politics, greetings, inquiries are muted. Almost every- 
body is attentive. 

The first is an ex-governor. He is wiry, thin, in dead 
earnest; he hath a lean and hungry look. He is anathema to 
our politicians who were erstwhile electioneering. One of our 
“summer residents,” he hankers after offices that none but 
our native-born should hold. Moreover—can it be ten years 
ago?—he stood at Armageddon and battled for the Lord, and 
in so doing helped to disrupt the G.O.P. and bring on the 
eight lean years. We would all admit that there is truth in 
what he says, if he were not the one to say it. 


He speaks on taxation. He gives us facts, brought to light 
in a recent impartial investigation of tax-conditions under the 
auspices of the State Farm Bureau Federation. These facts 
demonstrate clearly that there is no such thing as equitable 
taxation in our State; that nine-tenths of the $500 million of 
intangibles in our small State escape taxation; that whereas 
farms, small lumber-lots and live stock are taxed at from 
seventy-five to eighty-five per cent of their valuation, timber- 
lands, various industries and railways are taxed at from only 
twenty-five to thirty-five per cent of their valuation. To those 
of us who own farms, small lumber-lots, and live stock these 
facts are interesting. He does not attack the railways—long 
a favourite game of our Don Quixotes in politics; he is not 
a demagogue. He admits that railways have had hard sledding 
lately. But, he asks, have not farmers, too, had hard sledding? 
Have not farm-mortgages increased in the last decade by an 
unconscionable percentage, as shown by the Federal census? 
If railways are to be coddled, why not farmers too? Here is 
a question to baffle the simple-minded. Having taken up the 
fight for tax-reform he does not intend to let it rest. But he 
will need our help: before the question is finally settled we 
shall have to have a new Constitutional convention; we shall 
all have to vote for men regardless of party, men we can 
trust, men “who will stand without hitching.” It will be a 
fight; it will mean bucking “privilege”—archaic word! But 
it will be worth it. With an earnestness enhanced by his 
very leanness, by his almost consumptive spareness, he con- 
vinces us and quite simply moves us. Some of us go up, after- 
ward, to shake his hand. 

The next speaker presents a marked contrast: he is delib- 
erate, assured, shrewd, genial, urbane, with a shock of hair 
grown white, they say, in the farmers’ service. He is the 
manager of the N.E.M.P.A., with a salary almost as large as 
that of a cabinet-member, and with, possibly, more power. 
He makes a lightsome jest to the effect that it has been a 
toss-up till now whether this day would see him at our county 
farm or in the Suffolk County jail. It was only when the 
district-attorney of this latter county was ultimately con- 
vinced that the farmers were netting practically four and one- 
half cents a quart for milk which it costs them 6.69 cents a 
quart to produce that the shadow of the jail walls faded away. 
However, he is here. He is here to talk about a milk-pooling 
system—a great question. The large milk-distributors are in 
the business for profit; one of them has said, “My policy 
is a business policy: to buy cheap and sell dear.” One could 
not blame him for that. But what about the producers at 
one end and the consumers at the other? How do they fit 
into such a system? The practice of the last century has 
given rise to gigantic corporations standing between pro- 
duction and consumption, reaping large profits at the ex- 
pense of both producer and consumer. But distribution—dis- 
tributing milk, at least—is not a business, it is a service. It 
should not bring in profits; beyond a fair fixed interest on 
the capital invested, it should be operated as a service. Our 
policy, the farmers’ policy, as distributors, must be to buy dear 
and sell cheap. Thus only do producers and consumers get 
a fair deal. Our policy is to distribute more economically 
than the men in the business for profit. For instance, in 
place of the five sets of salary, dividend, overhead of the five 
concerns to whom you farmers sell your milk in this town, we 
can substitute the one set of salary, dividend, overhead of one 
concern operating in New England as an economic whole. 

It sounds like H. G. Wells. Then, citing figures that even 
the mathematicians of the district school can comprehend, he 
enumerates other striking instances where pooling would 
eliminate obvious waste. For instance, he could suggest a 
rearrangement in the disposition of only two carloads of milk 
which would mean a saving of $6000 a month in freight. The 
time has come when the farmers can and must take over the 
rural end of milk-distribution. But it is a gigantic under- 
taking. It involves co-operation on a large scale. It involves 
millions of dollars which the farmers must provide. It in- 
volves legislation in order that we may be secure against 
indictment under the anti-trust laws. We may fail. But he 
is game. He is always game, he assures us, when it is a fight 
against inertia, entrenched conservatism and the possession 
which is nine points of the existing system. 

He impresses us profoundly, even those of us who, having 
neither seen nor heard them, have a pretty low opinion of 
Lee, Stone, Jewell, Lewis ef al. and think that brains and 
integrity must be lodged, for the most part, in the ranks of 
the capitalists. 

We drift away. Some go to see the slow Ford race and 
the tugs of war. Some of us talk to Tommy, who is rigged 
out, this year, in checked gingham overalls and jumper. He 
wears a trainman’s hat and a toothless, expansive, but hardly 
intelligent grin. However, he endures the jibes with patience, 
in fact enjoys them. Under stress of slow Ford races, tugs 
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of war, more ice-cream cones and Tommy, we rapidly forget— 
or do we? 

There are some of us perhaps who, remembering the ex- 
governor’s admonition, will try to vote for men “who will 
stand without hitching.” There are others for whom the 
second address is more important in its implications, We 
wonder if the time has gone by when Republican, Democratic, 
and even this nebulous and spasmodic Third party can im- 
press us as being particularly vital? Is the future power of 
the country coming to lie for a while in economic groups? If 
one were a young man seeking a career, power, or even an 
opportunity for service, would one direct one’s energies to- 
wards filling up legislatures, or towards affiliating oneself with 
an economic group: the railwaymen, the miners or, perhaps, 
the farmers? 

It is all very confusing; so we saunter over to watch the 
baseball game, admire our cousin’s newest baby, munch another 
cone, try once more to gain admittance to the county jail, 
or join our neighbour in one last attempt, before cranking up 
the Ford, to get a rise out of Tommy. 

STEARNS Morse. 


SAINTS AND RAIN-GODS. 


THE Santa Fé Fiesta fell this year during a season 
of unprecedented drought. With frijoles selling at 
two pounds for a quarter and cattlemen giving 
away their starving stock, one hardly dared think 
what conditions in the South-west would be by 
December. Apart from economic considerations, a 
drought casts a monochromic sameness over a 
landscape that is usually extremely varied in colour, 
light and form. The mountains seem to lose them- 
selves in the glare, the foot-hills become sprawling 
heaps of sand, and one misses the rich green of 
crops in the canyon bottoms, the rush of water in 
rivers and irrigation-ditches, the dramaturgic play 
of cloud and storm. There were more scuttling 
burros, burro-eared rabbits and curious prairie dogs 
than ever along the sage-grown roadsides, and even 
the grey chamisal was in places dying of sunshine; 
and the adobe villages and pueblos about Santa Fé 
must have looked, to Eastern visitors, like examples 
of prehistoric ceramics. The roads, powder-white, 
were full of giant chuck-holes where cars laboured 
and wrenched, like ships in the trough of the sea. 
From far and near cars streamed in to celebrate the 
Fiesta on 4 September, and for almost a week be- 
forehand, over the dusty ridges, one could see the 
white accordion-tops of the prairie schooners sail- 
ing towards the plaza; and under them, when they 
drew near, one saw black, smiling Asiatic faces with 
bobbed, bare heads and purple head-bands. 

Fiestas are no new thing in New Mexico. They 
are at least as old as the Catholic friars who fol- 
lowed Coronado. Every Indian pueblo of the Rio 
Grande region devotes one of its elaborate series of 
“mythic-drama-dances”—to borrow Cushing’s phrase 
—to its Catholic patron; on the “name day” the 
little saint is hailed to the plaza, and there before 
him, the Indians, semi-nude and gorgeously painted, 
dance to the beat of drums in symbolic rhythm, 
showing the corn how it should grow, and the rain 
how it should fall. Similarly, in every really “Mexi- 
can” adobe village, there is an annual festival 
closely connected with the Catholic religion. Our 
festival in Tesuque comes about the middle of No- 
vember. For weeks beforehand, houses are smoothly 
plastered with mud without and alabastine within, 
and there are great preparations in the way of cook- 
ing, and much plaintive guitar playing. The night 
before the festival there is an evening service in the 
adobe church in the arroyo, with bonfires blazing 
along the foot-hills, and a procession bearing the 
saint around the graveyard. Next morning a mass 
is followed by feasting throughout the valley, and 


Father Terebius’s Ford is kept busy transporting 
him from one house to another. In the evening 
there is a ball at Francisco’s dance hall, where local 
masons and carpenters fiddle out the swift qua- 
drilles from a raised platform. 

The Santa Fé Fiesta does not, of course, come 
directly from either of these traditional types of 
festival. The three days of dramatic, spectacular 
folk-performance given by the “City Different” (as 
the Chamber of Commerce puts it), begin neither 
with mass at the Cathedral, nor with solemn assem- 
blies in a round, underground kiva. But undoubt- 
edly the propensity for plazas and processions, 
characteristic of the people of Spain and in fact of 
most Southern countries, and the Indian custom of 
enacting sacred ceremonials out of doors, often be- 
fore a certain number of alien spectators, have been 
of advantage to the directors of the Fiesta. They 
have come naturally by the spirit of their feast, and 
the representation, on the street and on the stage, 
of the history, customs and traditions of the two 
racial elements which make New Mexico unique 
has so far retained a quality of genuine spontaneity, 
and an honest public spirit. Save for his share in 
the historical pageantry, the American New Mexi- 
can this year made no display of his part in 
the making of the State; but was content to act as 
showman. 

To the traveller from the East the Indian dances 
alone are well worth the price of a season-ticket 
to the Fiesta. He could see on Broadway nothing 
so wild and strange, so brilliant in colour and cos- 
tume, so sophisticated and savage, for fifty times 
the money. But to those of us who have ceased 
to be tourists and have become citizens or semi- 
citizens of New Mexico, it is quite clear that the 
Fiesta will have an increasing influence on the 
future of the South-west. If Santa Fé is not, as 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay claims, the spiritual capital of 
the United States, it is the capital of its own region 
and is coming to be, with its neighbour Taos, a new 
and living centre of American art, especially for 
painters who, like the French post-impressionists 
of a few years ago, find in the primitive the best 
inspiration for modern or futuristic painting. How 
far the Fiesta expresses the spirit of this new centre 
of art, and the spirit of the South-west in general ; 
how much of genuine art there is in its perform- 
ances; to what degree it will be a power for good 
in the destinies of the Indian and the Spanish- 
American; to what degree it will emphasize and 
preserve with tact and discrimination those things 
in their tradition which would otherwise gradually 
die of Americanization, or degenerate into an In- 
dian-Spanish vaudeville show for the exploitation 
of tourist and native alike; these are questions more 
easily asked than answered. Half the charm of 
Santa Fé—which Mr. Stephen Graham could not 
have felt when he recently called it “a shabby little 
town”—consists in its being a hodge-podge, a mix- 
ture of the banal and the thrilling, the old and the 
new, the cheap and the rare, most suddenly and 
gloriously satisfying to the eye when it is least con- 
cerned to be so. So it is with the Fiesta. While 
it is anything but a complete artistic success, while 
it is raw at the edges, and without form, it has 
moments of original and extraordinary beauty that 
rouse the most intense esthetic delight; a beauty 
of barbaric movement and colour not to be dupli- 
cated on any stage in the world. Its popular fea- 
tures, the historical pageants on the plaza, succeeded 
in hit or miss fashion—in spite of one’s boredom 
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with young citizens dressed up as fur-traders and 
Alvarados—because the sun was so bright and the 
sky so blue above the mountains, and so many gor- 


palace, and so many old Mexican women whose 
faces were lined and iull of character, with black shawls 
about their heads, or dressed in the stiff silk wed- 
ding-costumes of forty years ago, chattered under 
the trees. 
and exciting part of the programme no longer takes 
place in the streets, as it did in the first two years 
of the Fiesta, but is instead shut up in a narrow and 
expensive area where even ranchers and townsmen 
—not to mention black shawls and bright blankets 
—are less numerous than visitors irom a distance. 

The Indian dance-ceremonials, as I have sug- 
gested, are the strongly flavoured piéce de résistance. 
One willingly endured weary wastes of choral sing- 
ing, acres oi ladies in mantillas, and miles of toe- 
dancing by infant phenomena, in order to see the 
Tesuques in the fierce fury of the Bufialo dance, 
and the San Ildefonsos in the sweeping beauty of 
the great-winged Eagle dance. Thanks largely to 
the influence of the archzologists of the School of 
American Research, the Indian aspects of the Fiesta 
—with the exception oi a few lapses into Cadman- 
Indian—are every year growing more significant 
and complete, and more exact in archaic detail. The 
Eagle ceremonial, danced competitively for a silver 
cup, against a scenic background of mountains and 
mesas in the conventional theatric tradition, is not 
to be compared with this ceremonial as it is per- 
formed religiously on the decaying plaza of the 
pueblo, against the whitish grey cliffs of Pajarito, 
under the mystical shade of the Black Mesa. But 
the pueblos are far apart and difficult to reach, and 
the dates of the dances are uncertain; one might 
in several years, be able to see the entire series 
which one may witness in three days at the Fiesta. 
Some of the ceremonials, the archzologists say, 
? d have been altogether lost but for the Fiesta ; 
to which the ertists always opposed to commer- 
cialization—reply, Is it better to save one or two 
or lose a whole people? 

Tt is a vexed question. A tennis-cup awarded to 
an Indian to encourage him to remain archaic! A 
Navajo rug with a Bible in the centre, surrounded 
by Masonic emblems, displayed on the walls of an 
_ exhibition of Indian arts and crafts, fostered by the 
‘School of Research! Yet the silver cups and money 
“prizes are awarded—in the case of the dances, rugs, 
_ and pottery alike—by savants who know their jobs, 
who reject all that shows the mark of the white 
man’s and trader’s influence and reward the Indian 
for reviving and following the most harmonious of 
his ancient designs. Moreover, the sight of the 
abortions at the Indian Fair side by side ‘with much 
fine work, aroused an intelligent public to raise 

’ funds to help the archxologists in the education of 
__ the Pueblo craftsmen and in the permanent collec- 
tion in Santa Fé of the best products of their tradi- 
tional past. Whatever the dangers of commerciali- 
zation, the influence of the Fiesta on the Indian was 
this year entirely in the direction of fostering racial 

ide. 

_ The Spanish part of the Fiesta, though much less 
complete, had also one or two spots ae charming 
colour, but was hampered by the familiar complex 
of New Mexico on the subject of its “Mexican” 
and blood. It is socially permissible to be 
ed irom the Conquistadores, but one may not 
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be cousin to a “native” who has always remained 
submerged, and lived a humble life close to the soil. 
Therefore black lace and red roses were much in 
evidence on the stage, but no black shawls. Yet 
it is the “natives” who preserve the archaic handi- 
crafts, traditions, folk-songs and dances, and primi- 


| tive, religio-dramatic forms which make the New 
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Mexican Spanish quite different from the Spanish 
of Madrid or Paris or New York. These crafts and 
customs are as precious in their way as those of the 
Indians, and from the artist’s standpoint quite as 
worthy of record and attention. Moreover, these 
people have a towering pride and a susceptibility of 
their own which have been considerably abused and 
might benefit by appreciative understanding. 

Santa Fé during the Fiesta was the meeting-place 
of the South-western branch of the Society for the 
Advancement of Science. The San Ildefonsos, some 
thirty miles from Santa Fé, deferred their annual 
harvest-dance to suit the convenience of the scien- 
One of the latter, during the ceremonial, 
generously collected a sum of money for the dan- 
cers. It was the first time I had seen anything of 
the sort done at an Indian ceremonial, except to 
pay for the privilege of making photographs, and 
as I handed out my contribution I realized that I 
was subscribing to one of the more dangerous as- 
pects of the Fiesta spirit. 

The South-western painters sent their newest 
works to the Museum of New Mexico for exhibi- 
tion during the week of the Fiesta, but the influence 
of the modernists extended no farther. They are 
busy, they deprecate the whole undertaking, and 
therefore hold aloof. Yet if the Fiesta is soon to 
assume proportions that will warrant an amphithe- 
atre on Fort Marcy, backed by a real adobe pueblo, 
where the visiting Indians may be lodged, the more 
daring spirits of the art-colony should, I think, take 
a hand as well as the Kiwanis, for the sake of the 
land they love and have made their own. Granting 
that the days of simplicity are over, they might do 
well to encourage the powers that be to invest in 
an artistic director of the best modern school: some 
one who will be enough of an autocrat to keep out 
the half-baked sophistications that the West en- 
genders, and encourage the spontaneous festival 
spirit of the South; some one who will protect the 
naiveté of native art-expressions and keep the whole 
population of the Santa Fé region interested and 
sympathetically participating. If this is not done, 
if the Fiesta becomes less an affair of the people 
and more a South-western Follies for foreign tour- 
ists, the best of the natives and artists alike will 
have to migrate. The moment one organizes local 
customs and ceremonies on a large communiiy- 
scale, the deities of Chambers of Commerce, the 
gospel of boom and blurb, inevitably enter in. Can 
they successiully replace shy Christian saints and 
Savage rain-gods? 

ELizABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


NORTH AND SOUTH: II. 
THE pre-occupation of English poets with the South 
has never been so intense, so devouring, as that of the 
Germans ; it has been at once less solemn and less pas- 
sionate. If one could express the difference in a 
formula one might say that Germany longs for the 
South as for a home and England desires it as a land 
of delight. There is not in English literature, or only 
rarely, that Sehnsucht, that hopeless yearning for the 
South which is one of the moods of German poetry. 
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To the English the South is not a need, but a paradise 
in which they are licensed to wander; and it is not the 
paradise from which they came, but a foreign one 
which has the seduction not of intimacy but of strange- 
ness. They do not wish, like the Germans, to become 
Southern, to live the interdicted life of the South. They 
enjoy it, they are astonished and enraptured with it; 
and this is all they desire. They do not imitate it; 
and their literature is not essentially conditioned by 
their love of Greece and Italy. They take the South in 
the same spirit as the French a century ago took the 
North; as a whole strange life which they wish to 
weave into their own, and thus enrich both; and not 
caring to become Southern they have not attempted, 
except in one or two tours de force like Swinburne’s 
“Atalanta in Calydon” and Arnold’s lifeless “Merope,” 
to be classical in treatment even when they were deal- 
ing with a classical theme. To Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Keats the South was an anthology of beautiful 
legends; to Milton, a mine of similes with which he 
inlaid that Grzeco-Italian mosaic, “Paradise Lost’; to 
Arnold, a spirit, or at least a temper; to Browning, a 
mound of buried treasure from which he dug up rough- 
hewn “studies.” They did not try to depict Greeks, 
Romans and Italians as the Germans did; and the 
whole difference in life between the peoples of the 
South and the North did not occupy or trouble them. 
The Greek of the antique world and the Italian of 
their own were both nearer and more alien to them 
than to the Germans. They regarded the Southern 
races without feeling for them any kinship except that 
of humanity; whereas the German poets felt that the 
South was itself humanity, and they experienced an 
emotion when they contemplated it as if they were 
themselves inhumane. They felt tied to it by blood 
and divided from it by something as strong as life. But 
the English looked at this existence with curious but 
careless eyes, like children regarding some new object, 
not comprehending it, but charmed with its novelty 
and strangeness. Not one of them meditated passion- 
ately on the difference between the Northern and the 
Southern spirit, as Winckelman, Goethe and Nietzsche 
did; for they never experienced the longing which 
gave reality in Germany to that meditation. The 
seduction of the South for the English was purely in 
its beauty, a seduction which was felt before the Ren- 
aissance, and is immemorial. It has never been more 
poignantly expressed than in the old Scots ballad, 
“The Demon Lover,” in which the demon, counting 
the pleasures he intended for his bride, said: 


T’ll show where the white lilies grow 
On the banks o’ Italie. 


The English tradition of Italy as a land of magic and 
strangeness is in these lines; and Italy has since re 
mained this land of irresponsible, almost unreal, 
beauty; and not, as it has been to the poets of Ger- 
many, a home from which they were banished, a real 
world of baffling life, a problem and a torment. 

The English have felt no kinship with the South, 
and no Sehnsucht, no regret at the absence of kinship; 
and this is a sign at once of England’s limitation and 
her completeness, a completeness as final in its style as 
that of France and Italy. Like them she has become 
ripe and without desire except for her own life. She 
is insular, and so would France and Italy have been 
had they been islands. But her completeness is dif- 
ferent from theirs; she has ripened under a different 
sun and her fruits are harder and less rounded. She 
has not the ripeness of a whole existence, of passion, 
sentiment, taste and intelligence all together, but 


peculiarly of practical life, of conduct. Her complete- 
ness is not esthetic, a matter of form and style, but 
utilitarian, a matter of content. In English literature 
there is a picture of human life as realistic as in the 
literatures of France and Italy; there is an eye as un- 
swerving for men’s imperfections and immemorial sins, 
and for what is possible and impossible in human exist- 
ence. Fielding was the equal of the French in temper, 
in balance and in knowledge. He saw, as they did, by 
a sort of second nature, that men desire virtue and 
sin against it, that they long for the impossible and are 
disillusioned if they do not attain it, that they lust and 
satisfy their lusts while maintaining the inviolability of 
virtue, and that in both cases they obey a universal 
necessity; and this knowledge was in him perfectly 
natural, without passion and without pose. He knew 
that some men are foolish, some generous, some mean, 
and that they behave according to their nature; never- 
theless he could not restrain a touch of rancour against 
his evil characters, could not see them, as a French 
writer would have done, with pure esthetic interest, 
and impartially. The English pre-occupation with the 
practically desirable betrays itself in that extra ounce 
of morality, which mars, or at any rate characterizes, 
almost all English imaginative literature outside Shake- 
speare. It sets a limit to the variety of types which 
can be portrayed esthetically ; that is, without reproba- 
tion, and in a mood of pure contemplation. Interdicted 
by this moral temper the impartial portrayal of vice, 
the English have excelled every other people in the 
portrayal of foible, foible being that irregularity of 
the passions which harms no one and is consonant with 
the rule that everybody must act usefully. So strong 
is the English moral sense that a “character” has come 
to mean in English some one who indulges his desires 
harmlessly and quaintly. The great destructive pas- 
sions in which the French and the Italians find a per- 
petually satisfying spectacle are not depicted in English 
literature, except by Shakespeare, without some touch 
of misgiving. The English have a conviction that love 
should lead, even in fancy, to marriage; and they hold 
this not because they are sentimental, but because the 
ripeness of England consists in its ability to act use- 
fully, in its capacity for practical life. 

This turn of the English for practice is not confined 
to their practical affairs; it determines all their beliefs, 
and they are more practical in religion and philosophy, 
as well as in conduct, than other peoples. Religion and 
philosophy cease to interest them when they cease to 
be useful; and they regard not this world merely but 
the next with a utilitarian eye. Life is to them not 
only a thing which demands that men should learn 
adaptation, but also a thing which can be adapted; but 
there are limits to the adaptability of things, and a 
certain contrariety and wryness in them with which 
one must reckon. This quality in things is to be dis- 
covered not by speculation but by experimental action, 
and practice tells the English, in the teeth of logic, 
that life is neither limited, as the Southern races say, 
nor illimitable, as the Northern think. The English 
hold that they have the power to adapt things to their 
ends, but that this power is not infinite; they believe 
and doubt at the same time; and are convicted a little 
of Free Will and a little of Determinism. When they 
are audacious, as they often are, and attempt things 
which seem impossible, it is not faith which inspires 
them but the resolve to “chance it,” and the suspicion 
that chancing it may be in the case the best way of 
handling the situation. It is one of their means of 
remaining where they strive always to be, a little 
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above the situation, not in the realm of adaptation, 
not in that of freedom, but midway between the two. 

But they can not always remain there; the unpliabil- 
ity of things sometimes brings them down; and it is 
this quality in things which they call Fate. A man 
attempts something, believing it possible: he discovers 
it is impossible. Enterprises which should succeed 
go wrong, on account of this perversity in the nature 
of things. All’s right with the world, but also the 
time is out of joint. Here, where their ability to direct 
things seems to be finally frustrated, the English have 
still one resource left: compromise. When Esmond 
can not have Beatrix he marries her mother, and con- 
vinces himself that after all he has had the better bar- 
gain. Harry Richmond, having failed with the brilliant 
Ottilia, settles down with his Janet, of whose charm 
neither he nor the reader seems to have any compre- 
hension. Mr. Hardy’s heroines end almost automatic- 
ally by accepting the second-best. English fiction has 
made a fashion of this kind of compromise, naively 
moralized, and to foreign peoples incredibly senti- 
mental. It is only in one or two novels written by 
women, in “Wuthering Heights” and “Villette,” that 
the tragedy of passion, the unconditional, unthinking 
logic of love, is faced and given form. But elsewhere, 
in the novels written by men, the practical work- 
ability of existence must be maintained, and if that 
can not be done in any other way it must be done in 
appearance, by the subterfuge of sentimentality. 

But there is a better way of meeting necessity prac- 
tically than this, and that is with humour; for humour 
is a practical as well as an esthetic virtue: a sort of 
compromise enjoying itself. For a sense of Fate one 
must go in English literature, outside Shakespeare, to 
Fielding, Sterne and Thackeray. In Fielding there is, 
more perfectly than in ‘any other English writer, a 
sense of the imperfection of every pleasure, every 
effort, and yet of the dues of pleasure and effort, and 
in any case of the inexorability of both. He treated 
this theme humorously, and in this he was in the Eng- 
lish tradition; for to the English, humour is the last 
expedient for dealing pragmatically with life, for see- 
ing its mixed good and evil, possibility and impossi- 
bility, and for taking with a good heart one’s way 
between them, “Vanity Fair” is the story of people 
who never get what they want, but something else; a 
novel without a plot which exhorts the reader to expect 
and to be surprised at nothing, and which at the same 
time (this is English), gives him no opportunity to 
question the necessity of practising the useful virtues. 
To-morrow we die, certainly; but one must take the 
matter with practical philosophy, with humour; and 
therefore we must not eat, drink and be merry, but 
live with an eye to virtue, as men have done, with no 
striking success it is true, since the beginning of the 
world, or at any rate of the English nation. In tragedy 
all question of action and inaction, of life and death, 
is in a sense transcended; and tragedy stands some- 
how beyond action. But humour is an expedient for 
maintaining our actual superiority over things even 
where we can not bend them to our use, and is of 
service not only to life but to conduct. 

Mr. Hardy is almost the only English novelist who 
stands outside this attitude to Fate, and he does not 
stand securely outside it. He has merely emphasized the 
English conception of the toughness of things by add- 
ing to it a touch of saturnine humour; he has trans- 
lated it into a perversity, a malice almost deliberate; 
and in doing so he has never attained that undivided, 
unswerving seriousness with which Southern writers 


treat calamity. A gloom so unremitting as his has in 
it a touch of perverseness, of foible, which is foreign 
to the pure, unpremeditated sincerity in which great 
tragedies are written. He, as much as any other Eng- 
lish writer, is concerned with the practical workability 
of life; and Fate is to him, as it was to Fielding, that 
hardness in things which makes them unpliable to men’s 
desires, except that he credits to things a spirit delib- 
erately antagonistic, which makes them turn against 
men and wound them out of some mysterious, deep- 
seated malice. This malice, indeed, obsesses him, and 
the tragedy of his characters does not come out of 
themselves, but out of it. Fate is not within men, as 
it is in the literature of the North; nor both within 
and outside, in nature, as it is in that of the South: 
it is external wholly, in the realm where men attempt 
to act, and where their actions are unavailing or 
disastrous. 

Here it would be easy to set up standards and to 
show that in their treatment of the problem of Fate 
the English in reality ignore it, and in ignoring it 
ignore the question of the signification of life; the 
question treated in different ways by the Northern 
and Southern races of Europe. A German or a 
Frenchman might prove that this attitude is cowardly, 
shallow, or even in a deep sense frivolous; an English- 
man might demonstrate that it is the fruit of a ripe, 
unconscious wisdom. But we do not know what it is, 
but only that it is; and by the nature of the problem 
that is all we can know. England stands outside the 
Northern and the Southern civilizations, indebted to 
both, but without any deep longing for either. It is 
the greatest triumph of the practical spirit which the 
modern world has seen, and to perceive its virtues and 
faults clearly, one must not go to France or Germany, 
but to Russia, the most impractical of all European 
nations, and the one which like England is at once 
European and a little outside Europe. 

Epwin Murr. 


PHANTOM. 
LIV 


I HAVE just been paging through my manuscript and 
feel that it is time to speak again of my poor, honest 
mother. 

I was still inhabiting my little old room, that is, I still 
used it to sleep in. But to be sure very irregularly in 
every respect, as I mostly came home towards morning 
and spent some entire nights every week in the apartment 
of the baroness. 

My mother still had towards me the respectful attitude 
that was based on my former exemplary life. She still 
saw or wanted to see in me the good son, the rock on 
which she could confidently erect the secure asylum of her 
old age. Of Veronica Harlan she knew nothing, of 
Melitta as little, as she had no social intercourse, hardly 
ever stepped over the door-sill, and only ran the most 
indispensable errands to the baker or butcher, or into the 
nearest dry-goods store. Marie, my present wife, visited 
her now and then. But neither Marie nor her father knew 
at that time any more about me than my mother did. 

The disappointments of my mother’s life had caused her 
to shun the world. She never went to see other people, 
and when Marie or perhaps her neighbour across the 
corridor succeeded in disturbing her in her hiding-place, 
she never disavowed her preference for seclusion. Even 
if there had been people who knew about everything that 
I was doing, and if they had told her, she would not have 
believed it, indeed she would in all probability have re- 
buffed even the attempt to make such a revelation. 

The transformation which she observed in me, and 
which she could not explain to herself, she interpreted 
as sickness, I am certain of that. Hence it never occurred 
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to her to lecture me on moral grounds. She seemed to be 
totally incapable of that, as far as I am concerned. She 
always merely cast troubled looks at me, and I evaded 
them when I could, since they were the only thing that 
made me uncertain in what might be called my ecstatic 
gymnastics on the tight-rope. 

My mother is dead. It was grief that put her under 
the sod. I am certain of that, although the physician told 
me for my consolation that she had lived her life out to 
its farther limit. Her organs were worn out, the exam- 
ination had disclosed. But what have I said about the 
part played by grief as a gravedigger? It was not grief 
Or worn-out organs, it was the pitiless and brutal blows 
that destiny dealt her heart which caused her death. And 
I may say that I never returned to the old dwelling with- 
out feeling that I was going into a mouldering grave. 
I could just as well call it a coffin. It was the coffin in 
which, as it seemed to me then, I lay buried alive for 
many long and horrible years. 


LV 


My mother, I said, took me to be sick. After her death 
they brought to me in prison a letter which had been 
found in the drawer of her sewing-table. It was very long 
and addressed to me. It transpired from this letter that 
she had for a time thought me demented, but hoped that 
I would some day recover and be wholly myself again. 
She had experienced something similar many\ years be- 
fore with one of her brothers. 

The baroness and her daughter sucked the life-blood 
out of me. The girl was without doubt a consumptive. 
Either she infected me, or else, which is more probable, 
I had likewise been carrying the germs of that disease in 
my system. At any rate, I was in the hospital during al- 
most the entire period of the trial, since I took to my 
bed shortly after my arrest with pulmonary catarrh and 
a fever of 104 degrees. 

Melitta always had a slight fever, probably without 
knowing it. I suppose that caused the shine in her eyes, 
the purple patches on her cheeks, and her burning, 
insatiable mouth. From this malady and this internal 
fever probably arose also her blazing, unquenchable sen- 
suality, which made her favours as intoxicating as they 
were depraving. She had completely enslaved me. 

Melitta ate little, and never any meat. She neither drank 
nor smoked; otherwise, she said, the fine sensitivity of her 
nerves would be blunted, which involved for her the high- 
est delights of life. What self-denial with so much lack 
of moderation! And yet she was good and said she loved 
me because I was so good. 

Melitta asserted that she would soon die. She is living 
to-day, but has disappeared from Breslau. They say she 
went somewhere in the South. Some said that a rich 
Brazilian had travelled after her for a long time and had 
hanged himself on the door-knob of her hotel-room, be- 
cause she remained cold to him. The fact was that she 
liked almost anybody. Age, class, or other advantages 
or defects made no difference. The red coats, it is true, 
were repulsive to her; and when she disliked anybody, 
she disliked him, and he got nowhere with her, even 
though he squandered millions overnight. 

Let no one think that I revelled in the possession of 
her in a simple, natural manner. As I have said, the 
thought of Veronica and her image did not forsake me 
even in Melitta’s arms. We have lain awake in close em- 
brace for entire nights, and it not infrequently happened 
that I would dissolve in sentimental tears and confess to 
Melitta the cause of my unhappiness. She expressed any- 
thing but jealousy. She rather clasped me the more wildly 
and tenderly. “I do not love happy people,” she said, “I 
love only the unhappy ones. The more you suffer, the 
more ardently I yearn to comfort you. If it does you good 
and eases your pain,” she would often say, “then close 
your eyes and imagine that you are holding the other in 
your embrace.” 

She did not know the delusion that always enraptured 
and tormented me in her embrace, namely: that in some 
way she was a greeting, a part, a mystic emissary of 
Veronica Harlan. 


Towards the end of the summer Vigottschinsky and I 
had to meet for a conference. The money of my aunt 
was spent, and we had to decide how we should coax 
more out of her. Such an attempt was not easy. 

For a long time we were of two minds as to the sum to 
be extorted, of which each of us this time was to admin- 
ister (as Vigottschinsky called it) exactly one-half, for he 
insisted on that. As I needed him and feared I might 
otherwise lose his aid—I felt that he had me in his power 
to some extent with respect to my aunt—I had to consent 
to this arrangement. He proposed a sum that was twice 
and three times the one we had squandered. 

I still remained timid, although I needed the money 
more than he did, since I had paid all sorts of large and 
small bills for the baroness and her daughter, and had 
even got into debt. Gold ornaments which I had bought 
for the little one I had already had to pawn secretly to 
Aunt Schwab, as if I had got them from a friend. The 
baroness gave me to understand, Melitta never, that I was 
either solvent, and then I must prove it with clinking coin, 
or else, as she ironically put it, I must seek out another 
sphere of action. She must live, must provide for her 
daughter, think of her future, and besides—nothing for 
nothing. 

We had given up in our private talks the fiction that 
we were still trying to get business capital. This was 
strange in view of my general high-flown airs. I probably 
viewed this matter so dispassionately because the knife 
was at my throat. I could detect that my friend had 
previously only pretended that he believed in my poetic 
fame and my matrimonial prospects. What I had done 
and attained in the meantime made me appear in his eyes 
less idiotic than artful. He left me in no doubt of this. 
But I had no desire to initiate him into my mysteries. 

I have already spoken of the social cloak in which he 
liked to drape himself. He had continued to perform 
certain services for Aunt Schwab, even though less con- 
sistently, and gave me to understand that in this way he 
could withdraw from the entire affair, if he chose, and 
leave me in the lurch. But all the same, he hated my 
aunt. I was horrified to see in what an implacable form 
this came to light while we were forging our new plans. 
But he draped his social cloak about this too. 

My accomplice declared that he was an anarchist, and 
that he approved of any and every means of depriving 
the bourgeoisie of their plunder. He vowed war to the 
knife against the exploiting State, against capitalism. 
Property was robbery, he maintained, and there was the 
greatest merit in robbing a band of thieves. If one theft 
succeeded, then at least for once justice would be satisfied 
in detail and in particular. 

But now especially one must regard women like Aunt 
Schwab as cancerous sores on the body of human kind, 
He called her a blood-sucker, called her an old hyena, who 
lay in wait for those mortally wounded in the social 
struggle and fell upon their dying bodies, in order to 
fatten on their carrion; he called her a disgusting old 
vulture, who stank of her nauseating trade a mile away 
and sat in her dwelling like that carcass-eating bird among 
the clean-picked bones of a fallen beef. 

So tremendous was Vigottschinsky’s -hatred, so im- 
moderate and wild his fury, that I was unfortunately car- 
ried along into its maelstrom to a certain degree—remem- 
ber the hatred and despite that my mother felt towards 
her sister. So, then, the new swindle was thought out 
between us to the last detail, and fully “planted,” as the 
phrase is. 

LVI 


To be brief, this stroke succeeded too. 

It could only succeed because the usurious old witch, as 
mother called her, had still not lost her blind confidence 
in me. To be sure, we had gone to work with unex- 
ampled cunning, too. Vigottschinsky’s liaison with my 
sister and his tenacious plans with regard to my person 
had caused him to utilize his intimacy with my aunt in 
confirming her confidence in my honesty, my caution, my 
business judgment. And he had also undertaken to pre- 
pare her for the coming blood-letting simply by a shrewdly 
devised fabric of lies with respect to my business suc- 
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cesses and by admiring eulogies of my character. It is 
honestly true that we subsequently sat over our wine and 
laughed like fools at this base and scoundrelly trick, and 
especially at the role of demigod which he had had me 
play, while he had depreciated himself in every way and 
even left himself out of the reckoning, in order to give 
more weight to me. 

We got from Aunt Schwab a certain hundred-per-cent- 
earning industrial stock, which I promised her that she 
would get back untouched, as I merely wished to deposit 
it at my bank as security, and for three months at the 
most. 

In less than six weeks this new money had run off 
through the same channels as before, and we were just 
about to plan another stroke, come what might, when 
Aunt Schwab all at once awoke from her pipe-dream. 

One day I came home and learned that she had been 
at my mother’s. It was the first time in a decade that 
this had happened. I can not say what took place then 
between the two estranged sisters. I did indeed find my 
mother pale and agitated and with trembling lips; but she 
would not give me any disclosure of importance. She 
merely fixed upon me her old, grieved, and sadly ques- 
tioning glance, perhaps with less timidity than usual. In 
a letter she had left behind my aunt asked me to come 
to her. 

Now there did come over me a sort of realization, 
which increased to consternation. 

I had already been living during the last weeks as if 
under the pressure of an even more darkly lowering cloud. 
Moments of clearness showed me onto what dangerous 
cliffs and precipices I had rashly climbed. The burden 
of my cares grew and oppressed me. I not infrequently 
cried out in the night and awoke bathed in perspiration. 
I sought consolation in religion and felt springing up in 
me the desire to be able to renounce the world, to spend 
the rest of my days behind the walls of a monastery. 
I was a Protestant and considered conversion to Catholi- 
icsm, since the old, spacious Roman Church seemed the 
most likely to afford me an asylum. A deep weariness 
came over me. It was a weariness of life of the sort 
that craves nothing but rest and peace, and fears any 
resurrection as merely a new hardship. I had at this 
time already laid out Veronica’s body in my heart like 
a beautiful corpse. My soul was as it were draped in 
black. The catafalque stood in the midst of it, covered 
with flowers, and with lighted candles around it. But 
the room seemed to derive its light not from the candles, 
but from the unearthly glory of the beauty of my dead 
beloved. With this image in my soul I wanted to go 
out like a candle, and as I have said with no anticipation 
of a resurrection. Of course there were other moods, 
too. When less exhausted physically, I had supermun- 
dane hopes that burst through my surfeit of life. I saw 
myself then in the sphere of Veronica, who had become 
a seraph, and God had allowed me to feast myself to all 
eternity solely on the splendour of her beauty. 

In my first consternation I went to look for Vigott- 
schinsky. We considered what was to be done. First 
we must find out how much information my aunt had 
of our doings, or whether she perhaps had only a vague 
suspicion. Hence we were agreed that I must take the 
disagreeable step of going to Aunt Schwab without delay. 
“For,” said my pretty friend, as he urged me to haste 
in noticeable anxiety, “she would be capable, in her first 
alarm, of turning us over to the prosecutor without a 
word.” 


LVII 


Aunt Schwab had opened the door for me herself 
when the faint tinkle of the tinny bell had died away. 
She did not speak to me, and let me step into her parlour 
in silence. The red plush sofa squeaked as she sat down 
on it. Now I spoke my first “Good evening,’ and asked, 
for it was already growing dark, whether I should light 
the lamp. But there was no answer. Nor did my aunt 
ask me to take a seat. 

A dray rumbled over the pavement of Heretic Hill. The 
canary in the adjoining room, a triller from the Harz, 
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made a last effort to offer the setting sun his customary 
tribute of song. My aunt still said not a word. 

“You sent for me,’ I stammered, ‘what for?” 

Still it seemed not to be a part of my Aunt’s plan to 
reply to me, until after some time she finally made up 
her mind. Whereupon she said these words distinctly and 
clearly with a firm voice: “Lorenz, you are the most 
contemptible scoundrel I ever knew in my life.” 

At these surprising words I felt as if the knife of a 
surgeon had split me open from the throat past the navel 
and down through all my intestines to the backbone. 
Never in my life have I felt a pain like it. 


LVIII 


It is good to pause a little, to light my chilled pipe 
again, to step to the open window, to listen to the finches 
and red breasts, and to tell myself where I am, before I 
go on with my confessions. 

I have now done that to the full. I have saluted the 
doctor, who drove by on the street in his new horse-rig— 
he has a good practice, he can afford it—I have listened 
to the talk of the children who are bringing berries and 
mushrooms which they want to sell in the shop below. 
And I have breathed in the odour of my cabbage-roses, 
which comes up to me out of the front garden. This has 
quieted my heart-beat. It means a great deal to me to 
be clear-headed and cool as I descend into the deepest 
and most dangerous shafts of my life, into their infernal 
passages and mazes, where deadly poisons float about in 
the mine-gas. Can there be a greater miracle than that 
I am now enjoying once more the light of a golden day? 

GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
(Translated by Bayard Quincy Morgan.) 
(To be continued.) 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


AMERICANIZED EUROPE. 

Strs: Roaming around Europe, I have caught myself 
wondering occasionally why I was here, and why the 
horde of fellow-countrymen who besieged the travel- 
bureaux in Paris and London from June to September 
were so eager to invade these unfortunate lands. I should 
like to think that culture gained a little by our contacts 
with other civilizations and other modes of living; but 
I am afraid that a great majority of the Anglo-American 
swarm that battened on Austria and Germany this sum- 
mer were only seeking a cheaper sort of the life that 
flourishes in the bazaars and restaurants of their native 
lands. Austria at the present moment is a region in 
which a middle-class Londoner can afford more luxuries 
than a Viennese profiteer, and can have the sort of gratifi- 
cation that some of us enjoy when the nickel drops out 
of the telephone-slot or when the conductor forgets to 
collect the fare. Whilst the present rates of exchange 
hold, Austria and Germany are the five-and-ten cent stores 
of Europe; and by investing their coppers wisely, under- 
paid school-teachers and clerks can find out what existence 
tastes like on Park Lane or Fifth Avenue. It would be 
instructive to discover whether they return to their daily 
tasks disillusioned of Park Lane or dissatisfied with the 
drab life of the suburbs. 

Not merely has the bottom dropped out of exchange in 
Central Europe: there is no longer any standard of 
expenditure; for a comfortable night’s lodging at an hotel, 
a small bar of chocolate, and sixty sheets of excellent 
foolscap paper all cost the same amount of money, 
namely: about ten cents. By the time this letter appears 
in America these conditions may altogether have changed, 
for nobody can tell what the morrow will bring forth ex- 
cept that, probably, it can not be much worse. In the 
trains and hotels one hears the usual dreary complaints 
about overcharging and extortion: but I am sure that 
the Americans and English have not come within billions 
of kronen of paying their own way, and that only the 
force of habit and their natural good nature tempted the 
peoples of Central Europe to entertain any visitors at all 
this summer. Except in relatively insignificant com- 
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modities, such as jewellery, the sole result of this foreign 
invasion has been to decrease the stock of available food- 
stuffs and other commodities without giving the peasants 
and shopkeepers enough purchasing-power to replace the 
home-grown or home-manufactured articles with foreign 
goods: in short, this eighth plague of tourists has left 
Central Europe more destitute than ever, and not a few 
of our German and Austrian friends are—let me speak 
mildly—resentful. 

The worthlessness of Central Europe’s paper money 
would have even more disastrous results if man lived by 
paper alone. Fortunately, outside the large cities money 
is a somewhat overrated convenience, and in the Tyrolean 
Alps the majority of the country-folk seem able to live 
a fairly healthy and happy life by confining their wants 
to products which the local region brings forth. This 
means that the material culture of Central Europe is now 
perhaps even more circumscribed than it was during the 
Middle Ages: but it does not means that everything that 
makes life worth living has disappeared. In these condi- 
tions there comes about the sort of communism which 
arises naturally in a shipwreck, and it is possible that the 
sheer need for food and shelter will create in the long 
run a more just and decent social life than a hundred 
years of criticism and agitation and reform would have 
produced. At any rate, among the country folk and the 
students who tramped along the mountain-paths, I met 
many happy, alert, and clear-eyed faces, and bodies that 
seemed tumultuous with vitality—with never a hint of the 
creeping wretchedness and debasement that I find on every 
street corner (even in the small towns) on returning to 
the “prosperous” country where the pound is quoted at 
$4.45. 

But apart from the delightful pastime of playing poker 
with a limitless amount of worthless chips, which is about 
what one’s financial opportunities amount to in Central 
Europe to-day, there remains the question, Why should 
we Americans come over to Europe and wander through 
its cities and villages, its palaces and cathedrals, and what 
do we expect to find there? Present-day Europe is a 
nightmare; and the past century has very little to give 
us. Industrialism as it has worked out under the Euro- 
pean system of land-monopoly is just as disagreeable and 
desolating as anything we can show in America; indeed 
the chief effect of industrialism has been, I think, to 
hasten the processes of decay without giving, as it some- 
times does in America, any promise of fresh germina- 
tions. If we go to Europe to see Haussmann’s Paris or 
Victoria’s London, or to participate in any of those inter- 
national amusements which are the same in Buenos Ayres 
and New York as in Berlin and Madrid, we go for noth- 
ing. Most of what contemporary Europe can offer us 
lies on our own doorstep, and is there for the taking. 
There are parts of New York and Boston which have a 
far more foreign accent than Piccadilly or the Rue de 
Rivoli. The real reason for turning to Europe, it seems 
to me, is that there remain over here from the past certain 
institutions, habits of living, and material monuments 
which, in the everlasting succession of wars from the 
Reformation onwards; Europe has lost sight of or has 
neglected; and if the values which were inherent in Euro- 
pean civilization are not to be lost it remains for the 
peoples outside of Europe—the Chinese, the Hindus, the 
Americans—to salvage them. 

In so far as there is any life left in Europe, it is adapt- 
ing itself more and more to “American” standards. Out 
of fifty-three girls who were questioned in a Paris school 
concerning their choice of profession, forty-seven an- 
nounced their desire to be shorthand-typists, and in a 
boys’ school in the same district the answer to this 
question, in about the same proportion, was “mechan- 
icians.” The article from which I clipped this little item 
was entitled “Let us Save our Old Trades,’ and one 
gathered from it that the arts of the embroiderer, the 
dressmaker, and the decorator are on the wane in Paris, 
and that all the distinctions of daily costume and orna- 
mentation will presently give way to the stolid uniform- 
ities of the American scene. It is the same in other walks 
of life. A young German student of philosophy at 
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Leipzig told me that philosophy and scholarly pursuits im 
general are now dismissed as unpractical, if not actually 
unpatriotic, and that the great majority of students have 
only professional advantage in view. 

If Europe permits itself to be “Americanized” in this 
fashion there is but one decent reparation that we can 
make; and that is to Europeanize America. I do not 
mean by this that we should attempt to transport the ruins. 
of the Parthenon to Capitol Hill or that we should let the 
American country-side be infested with chateaux from 
the Loire or castles from the Rhine. All that sort of 
thing belongs to a past effort of culture in America, the 
era that began with Richardson and brought forth the 
inane externalisms of Messrs. Burnham, McKim, and 
White. What I do mean is that by looking with fresh 
eyes upon the remains of civilization in Europe we may 
penetrate to the core of its institutions, we may recover 
some of the spirit which still lingers like a faint aroma 
about the guild-halls and market-halls and cathedrals in 
many a little town from Innsbruck to Shaftsbury: and 
with that spirit—not, I repeat, with any physical replicas— 
we may fertilize our Gopher Prairies and our metrop- 
olises. If we have not the strength and perseverance to 
keep this heritage alive in America heaven knows what 
will become of it. If we have the strength, it may not 
in the end matter very much to the world what does 
happen in Europe. I am, etc., 


London. Lewis Mumrorp. 


Sirs: Georg Grosz, recommended to me by Ben Hecht as 
the least native person in Berlin, has not proved immune 
against the Continental ailment of Americophilia. “Berlin 
is the most American city in Europe,” he boasts with a 
patriotic pride which seems strange in view. of the fact 
that this enfant terrible among expressionist painters has 
spent months in the Kaiser’s prison, and is still under trial 
for his virulent anti-German black-and-whites. I can not 
judge how well founded is his boast, unless I be guided 
by the presence of a multitude of Americans in Berlin, 
where they feel “perfectly at home”; or unless, indeed, I 
take as evidence the recent flight of Mrs. Sergey Yessenin 
(née Isadora Duncan) from Berlin, because of boredom 
and nausea. 

To be sure, the nostalgia for things American evinced 
by Grosz and by his Continental confréres, is of a deeper 
nature than the emulation by the masses of American cus- 
toms and costumes, observable throughout Europe since 
the armistice, particularly since the stupendous rise of the 
respect-inspiring dollar. But the cause for the Americo- 
philia of Continental intellectuals and artists is, ulti- 
mately, the same as the cause for the popularity of Fatty 
Arbuckle and Douglas Fairbanks and of Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx patterns among the European rank and file. 
The machine and the dollar loom victorious over the 
graveyard of principles and isms. 

It is this particular America which appeals to young 
Europe, America as the land of pragmatic truths, of sure 
forcefulness and of aggressive movements. Sky-scrapers, 
snow-sweepers, dredges, hydroplanes—no art can create 
finer lines or forms more expressive of the age. This 
judgment in its substance is enthusiastically reiterated by 
Continental expressionists in their talks, in their verse, in 
their canvases and sculpture, which compose about ninety 
per cent of modern German exhibitions. In their pre- 
sumption to be the sole interpreters of modernity, the 
expressionists have, in the main, reduced our complex 
modernity to purely mechanistic quantities. 

The Americophilia of young Europe is as naive and thin 
as is the Americophobia of our young Americans who 
cross the Atlantic in search of Real Values. If Ameri- 
canism is synonymous with mechanical advancement, then 
the Americanism of Berlin is nowhere so evident as in 
its theatrical undertakings. To-day it may be said that 
no stage can parallel that of Berlin in technical perfection. 
But this is the best that can be said of the Berlin stage 
to-day. It has become a monstrosity, a soulless apparatus. 
The priority has passed to the engineer, leaving the actor 
and the playwright far in the background. This is true 
of Berlin’s whole score of “serious” theatres, of those 
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directed by old Rheinhardt’s “naturalistic pathos,’ as well 
as of the State theatres where Leopold Jessner quibbles 
with “theatrical pathos.” They are lifeless, whether they 
give Shakespeare or Grillparzer, or Ibsen, or Wilde (what 
a ponderous thing they have made of “A Woman of No 
Importance”!), or Hauptmann, or Toller. The most 
characteristic, most successful play of the year, and the 
one sold with éclat to English and American producers, is 
“Die wunderliche Geschichten des Kappelmeisters Kreis- 
ler,” which consists of some forty-four different scenes, 
shifted in rapid succession, or appearing simultaneously, 
within the space of two hours. But what a banal and 
musty interpretation of Hoffmann’s tale is this pale trick- 
performance, which encroaches on the uninteresting field 
of German cinematography (“The Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari” is unique). No wonder Katchalov of the Moscow 
Art Theatre felt “sad” after witnessing the monstrosity on 
K6niggratzer Strasse. 

Katchalov in Berlin—this tells another interesting story. 
The Russians have been a relief from mechanistic “Amer- 
icanism.” In spite of the war and of the peace that 
passeth all understanding, the Russians have become 
neither convinced of the superiority of the so-called 
American civilization, nor converted to the worship of the 
machine. They still practise their old-fashioned reverence 
for art and for spiritual values; and it is to be noted that 
the German public has welcomed these Eastern visitors. 
Five different Russian companies appeared in the large 
German cities during last season, and were met, on the 
whole, with enthusiasm. The Moscow Art Theatre is to 
return next year, also the Alexandrine Theatre of Petro- 
grad, the Kamerny, the Ballet. The liveliest and most 
popular programmes in Berlin are those offered by Rus- 
sian dancers, singers, pianists. Even the cabarets have 
been captured by Baliev’s compatriotic emulators and 
imitators. The reserved Germans become extremely 
enthusiastic over these clever Russians, failing to recall 
that Baliev has stolen his thunder from the epigones of 
the Ueberbrett! Movement. 

The success of the Russians proves that Americophilia 
is a transitory epidemic, like the Spanish influenza, caused 
by the war and the peace. At the same time, for the credit 
of America it may be remarked that the Berlin summer 
season can not boast of such a subtle play as “He Who 
Gets Slapped,’ or of a Basil Sydney. Even more, the 
cleverest and liveliest play in Berlin to-day is—‘‘Potash 
and Perlmutter.” I am, etc., 


Berlin. ALEXANDER KAUN. 


ARSE 


THE FUTURE OF PAINTING. 

I: THE CONFUSING OF TWO DISTINCT ARTS. 
THAT a grave misconception attaches to the art of mod- 
ernist painting should be evident from the bitter warfare 
which, for over a century, has raged between the advo- 
cates of the older painting and the exponents of the new. 
Never before in the history of art has there existed so 
violent and prolonged a controversy concerning the merits 
and demerits of opposing zsthetic procedures. There have 
always been differences of ideals between old and new 
manifestations of thought; and conflicts of opinion ac- 
company all intellectual progress and creative effort. But 
during the great periods of the world’s esthetic activity 
one can find always in the opposing factions a certain 
uniformity of purpose and homogeneity of inspiration. 
The two schools of painting during the nineteenth century, 
however, have revealed no such unified evolutionary direc- 
tion. In purposes, ideals and methods, graphic art has 
followed two distinct lines of development—each group 
of adherents earnestly, and often viciously, attacking the 
other, and refusing to grant even a basis of truth or rea- 
son to its opponents. 

Moreover, as time went by, there were no evidences of 
a rapprochement or mutual understanding. To-day—one 
hundred and twenty-five years after the early pioneers of 
“modern painting” hoisted the banner of a new art-pro- 


cedure—the antagonism is more bitter than at any stage of 
its existence. Nor is this schism in the ranks of painting 
a condition of the past two decades. The same violent 
factional opposition has existed since the precursors of 
the modernist movement—Turner, Bonington, Constable, 
Delacroix, Courbet and Daumier—first reacted against 
the formule and traditions of the neo-classicists. 

In order to understand the perpetually widening chasm 
between academic painting and “modernist painting,” and 
to arrive at an explanation for the seemingly irreconcil- 
able attitudes held by the exponents of these two proced- 
ures, it is necessary to define the art of painting as origin- 
ally conceived, and to trace its evolution to the point 
where disintegration set in. Moreover, it is necessary to 
analyse the basic purposes of painting as an art, and to 
determine just what impulses and aims motivated its 
prosecution. 

Oil-painting was an outgrowth of other forms of art, 
but principally of sculpture. Indeed, the finest examples 
of painting during the Renaissance—the epoch in which 
the primary pictorial impulse reached its first fruition— 
were wholly sculptural. The art of painting as practised 
by Giotto, Giorgioni, Veronese, Titian and Leonardo, 
may be said to have absorbed the art of sculpture. 
Sculpture reached a high point of development with the 
Greeks. But it was Michelangelo who, because of his 
colossal powers of organization, succeeded in adding 
the third plane to sculpture, thus taking the final step 
in the art of plastic form. Sculpture, as a creative 
art, died with Michelangelo. He exhausted its possibilities 
as an esthetic medium. After his achievements in marble 
there were no longer any unsolved problems confronting 
the sculptor; and all sculpture since his day has been but 
a modification or restatement of what he accomplished. 

The art of painting, like sculpture, was based on definite 
principles—technical, intellectual and philosophic. These 
principles were as old as art itself. They were, in fact, 
the basic principles of all esthetic creation. The painter 
had only to master these principles and to restate them in 
a new medium. When the Van Eycks—the practical in- 
ventors of oil-painting—made possible a new art-form, 
art-theory was already far advanced; and so the estab- 
lished principles of art were merely transferred to another 
métier. During the Renaissance these principles reached 
a very profound degree of sophisticated projection, despite 
the fact that oil-painting was only a century or so old. 
But none of the Italians succeeded in completely and fin- 
ally projecting these principles in oil. There was still 
one more step to be taken, just as there had been one 
more step to be taken in sculpture after the Greeks. 

In much the same way that Michelangelo carried 
sculpture to its final decimal point, so did Rubens carry 
the art of painting to its ultimate statement. In Rubens 
the art of oil-painting, as a living creative factor, culmin- 
ated. The principles of form were mastered and given 
expression by him for all time. The problems of organ- 
ization, in relation to the graphic medium, were solved 
and set aside. Since Rubens the only advances in paint- 
ing have been in the realm of methods and means. 

A perfect parallel exists in music. The art of music 
culminated in Beethoven—that is to say: Beethoven gave 
a final statement to the principles of musical form. His 
symphonies, as form, will never be surpassed. All com- 
positions since his time have been based upon his esthetic 
structures. However, there have been many researches 
made on the technical side of music. Numerous advances 
in methods have taken place, such as the development 
of the orchestra, and the complicating of harmonics, But 
these have not affected the esthetic basis of music. A 
Beethoven symphony played on a piano in simplified ar- 
rangement, is just as advanced, just as profound and 
final, as musical form, as if played by a one-hundred-and- 
fifty-piece orchestra, and arranged by the most modern 
of contrapuntalists and mathematical harmonists. 

Painting, however, developed technically far beyond 
music. The medium of painting kept almost abreast of 
the development of its esthetic content. To-day there are 
no longer any problems, either technical or zsthetic, con- 
fronting the painter. Painting is, and has been for many 
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years, a finished art. For, in any definition of an art, 
the original intent must be considered. 

What, then, one asks, has been the nature of all the 
labour and researches in painting since Rubens? If 
painting terminated with Rubens, what is the status of 
the great pictorial artists since his day? Are we to re- 
pudiate all the splendid work done by the more modern 
men? Are the new colour-theories of Delacroix to go for 
naught? Are the volumnear conceptions of Daumier to 
be ignored? Are we to disregard the experimentations in 
light made by the Impressionists? The chromatic, optical, 
and formal researches of Cézanne, the harmonics of 
Matisse, the planar abstractions of the Cubists, the ration- 
alization of the palette by the Synchromists—are all 
these technical advances of no value to the world of art? 

The answer to these questions is the crux of the whole 
disagreement between the academic painters and the 
modernists. The truth is that so-called modern painting 
is not the art of painting at all. The experiments and 
researches in pictorialism since 1800 have been along the 
lines of an entirely new art—an art basically distinct 
from that of painting—an art whose purposes, impulses, 
motives and final goal are intrinsically different from 
those of the art of painting. 

“Modernist” painting, against which the advocates of 
academic painting have protested so bitterly, is, in reality, 
an art of colour. Many of the misconceptions about 
modernist painting are due to the fact that, for over a 
hundred years, it has been measured by the standards of 
painting to which it does not, and can not, conform, a. y 
more than the art of the drama can be made to conform 
to the standards of the art of poetry. 

The new art of colour has been condemned by the 
exponents of painting because it did not fulfill the func- 
tions of painting; and the art of painting has been con- 
demned by the exponents of the new art of colour because 
it did not fulfill the functions of the new art of colour. 
The misunderstanding has been mutual. The entire con- 
flict has been one of a misconception of purposes and 
ideals—one might almost say, of nomenclature. 


This confusing of two separate arts, and the 
continual efforts to reconcile two divergent meth- 
ods of esthetic procedure, and to measure each 
by the other’s standard, grew originally out of 


the fact that their métiers and processes were iden- 
tical. But while the art of colour sprang from, and 
grew out of, the art of painting, it was, in reality, an 
independent organism. Its evolution, instead of being a 
direct progressus, was in the nature of a differentiation. 

In very much the same way have the different forms 
of literary art sprung from the saga and the fable. Poetry, 
the drama, criticism, and the novel are individual arts, 
each governed by, and accountable to, its own specific laws 
and standards. Though possessing a common source, and 
making use of the same métier, they are positive differen- 
tiations of a specific mother impulse. In like manner the 
art of colour has differentiated itself from the art of 
painting; and though it has expressed itself thus far 
through the same métier (namely: canvas, paint, and pic- 
torial objectivity), it has followed its own purposes and 
impulses, irrespective of the purposes and impulses of the 
older art of painting. 

There was, however, a long period of gestation during 
which the outward manifestations of the two arts were 
so similar that their separate individualities were barely 
distinguishable; and the one was therefore regarded as 
a slight variation of the other. So firmly rooted did this 
idea become that in time every new manifestation of the 
art of colour was accepted as an attempt to alter the 
status of the art of painting, and to improve upon the 
conceptions of the Renaissance and Rubens. As the art 
of colour drew farther and farther away from that 
of painting, the misunderstanding increased, and the ex- 
ponents of the two arts became more and more alienated. 

Had the progenitors themselves of this new art not 
mistaken the impulses which animated their various re- 
searches, and had they at once hoisted the flag of a new 
esthetic procedure and sought at once for a new medium, 
the world would then have been spared all this controversy 
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between the classicists and the modernists. But such a 
course was, in the very nature of things, impossible. So 
closely were the early impulses of pictorial experimenta- 
tion related to the impulses of the art of painting, that 
canvas and pigments were the natural and instinctive 
means for the work of research to which these pioneers 
set themselves. Moreover, their creative instincts were so 
intimately allied to the external aspects of painting, that 
they themselves did not at first draw the line of distinction 
between the two arts. Only Cézanne recognized the 
truth. Shortly before his death he said: “I shall al- 
ways remain the primitive of the way I have opened.” 

There is no doubt that habit also had much to do with 
the choice of canvas and paint by the precursors of the 
new colour-art. The technique of painting was familiar; 
and there were no obstacles to overcome in the handling 
of the painter’s tools. Moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that the art of painting was the matrix out of which 
the art of colour grew, and that it was necessary for the 
latter to express itself through the art of painting, at least 
until the embryonic growth should have been completed. 
Later, when the birth of the new art took place, there was 
a separation; and the two art-forms proceeded to function 
as distinct entities. But so widely disseminated and deeply 
implanted had become the idea that the two arts were 
identical, that even when the separation came, the true 
situation was not recognized. 

Another potent reason for this confusion and misunder- 
standing lies in the widely manifested influence exerted 
on the art of painting by the new art of colour, as well 
as the obvious evidences that the new art of colour derived 
almost unlimited inspiration from the older art of paint- 
ing. The visual bond alone has been sufficient to mislead 
many into accepting both arts as merely divergent mani- 
festations of the same impulse. The art of colour has 
certainly had a profound effect upon painting—even upon 
the most traditional and formalized academic painting. Of 
late years there has been evident in the most conservative 
of “salon” pictures a new freedom of technique, a broader 
approach to subject-matter, a deeper concern with organi- 
zation and abstract form, and, above all, a much bolder, 
purer and more vital use of colour. 

These influences, however, do not prove a consanguinity 
between the two arts. The new freedom, in both con- 
ception and execution, which marks the work of modern 
scholastic painters, is attributable as much to those gen- 
eral demands for intensity in zsthetic stimuli (which 
brought forth the art of colour) as to the direct influence 
of the new art itself. Indeed, it is wholly a specious con- 
tention that the change in academic art proves the sound- 
ness of the modernist zsthetic. That academic art has 
been influenced, however, is undeniable. But academic art 
has given far more to the new art of colour than the new 
art of colour has given to academic art. We can find 
abundant influences of the art of poetry in the art of the 
drama; and the modern naturalistic novel has most cer- 
tainly exerted an influence on the art of poetry. (One 
notices it in Masefield, for instance.) But such influences 
do not indicate even a similarity of zsthetic objective. Nor 
is either art thus influenced by a sister art to be con- 
demned because the ultimate effects of the imitation are 
not the same as in the other. 

Therefore, the mutual influence of academic art ‘and 
modernistic art can not be advanced as evidence that they 
are striving towards the same goal, and that one achieves 
its esthetic purpose with greater efficiency than the other. 
Their goals are entirely different, and their influence upon 
one another must not be mistaken for an attempt to usurp 
one another’s field. Nor should either art be disparaged or 
denounced because it fails to attain the goal towards 
which the other is striving. 

I have sought to define briefly the art of painting and 
to indicate its motives and its aims. In order, therefore, 
to clarify the duality of the dispute centring about mod- 
ernistic art, it is also necessary to analyse the motives and 
aims of the new art of colour, and to point out those con- 
ditions in modern life which have brought it into exist- 
ence; for all art springs into being in response to an 
emotional and psychological demand. Then, with a defini- 
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tion of the art of colour, and a definition of the art of 
painting, an esthetic comparison may be made, which will 
at once reveal the fundamental divergencies of these two 
creative impulses. 

Once these divergencies become manifest—once the 
world is brought to realize that the modern colourist is not 
attempting to usurp the prerogatives of painting, and 
that the continuance of academic painting can in no way 
affect the prosecution and development of the art of 
colour—then the causes of animosity and dissension will 
have been removed, and competition, enmity and mis- 
understanding will disappear. For, in reality, there is no 
excuse or reason for the differences of opinion between 
the academic painter and the modernist. 

WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT. 


MISCELLANY. 


BEING out of the city over election-day, I saw two strange 
sights. One was the largest covey of black duck that I 
had ever seen. I should say that there were a thousand 
of them, ranged in a long line over the water for certainly 
as much as a mile. It seemed odd to find such a thing 
within eighty miles of a city of six million people. The 
other oddity was a restaurant where no one was allowed 
to smoke. It was a first-class place, as first-class restau- 
rants go these days, and apparently quite fashionable. The 
food was excellent, but I noticed that no one lingered over 
it; the temptation was absent. So that there should be 
no mistake about the matter, the bill of fare bore in bold 
type the legend, “No Smoking Allowed.’ One could 
observe how delicate and evanescent is the charm of 
sociability, since it so much depends on a little thing 
like that. In spite of all its good qualities, the place bore 
the aspect of a mere coaling-station. I got out as soon 
as I could, after a very business-like dinner, and so did 
every one else. 


On my way I ran across my friend X, one of the most 
brisk and able of our younger college-presidents. He 
told me a good story of one of his trustees, Y, a man 
of some fortune and a good deal of prominence. Y had 
a boy in college, it appears, who was too conservative to 
suit his father. “I am worried about that boy,” said Y, 
“Decause he doesn’t want to burn my factory down. 
When I was in college, I wanted to burn my father’s 
factory down. I was a rip-roaring socialist, and if there 
had been anything redder than socialism in those days, 
I should have been for it. Afterwards I mellowed down 
into a pretty useful citizen. But these boys who are 
more conservative at their age than I am now, won’t ever 
mellow into anything or be worth a tinker’s cuss.’ This 
struck me as pretty sensible, and I wished fervently that 
every college in the land had a working majority of 
trustees like Y. 


THE anecdote brought back to my mind a conversation 
I had two or three years ago with another college-presi- 
dent, Z, who had got into some trouble and been hauled 
over the coals by his trustees for symptoms of bolshevism. 
“There was a queer thing about that,” said Z. “The older 
alumni stood by me, and so did the youngest, those who 
came out in the last two or three years. But all the 
alumni in between these two strata were dead against 
me—”’ “Wait a minute,’ I interrupted him, “and [ll 
put a date to that. The older alumni who stood by you 
were those who were graduated up to and including the 
year 1902.” “Right!” he said, much astonished, “How 
did you guess it?’ It was really very simple. I knew 
when the frontier disappeared, the date of the Spanish 
War and our adoption of imperialism as a fixed policy, 
the date of the McKinley tariff—and I had made a rough 
calculation on the length of time it would take for the 
changed spirit of the country to show in its college-grad- 
uates; and Z said I had managed to hit it precisely. 


I ser that M. Chaliapin is to come back this season in 
his old favourite, Boito’s “Mefistofele,” which he sang 
here, I think just twelve years ago. He gives a very 


fine impersonation, though I have never seen anyone 
whose idea of the character suited me as well as M. 
Didur’s. Chaliapin’s great height makes him a striking 
figure, but when I heard him last, his tendency was to 
be over impressive and not sprightly and undignified 
enough. Of all notions of the Evil Spirit, from Milton’s 
down, Boito’s pleases me best. The others take their 
job so seriously that one can hardly see how they get any 
fun out of it. In his animation, boisterousness and 
roistering vulgarity, Boito’s character has, as we say, 
the time of his life every minute and is an extremely 
interesting individual. One would quite expect him to 
turn around and do a decent thing once in a while, out 
of mere cussedness and enjoyment of the novel sensation. 


MoreEovER, Boito’s opera always pleased me more than 
Gounod’s or Berlioz’s, because it does not make the con- 
ventional concession to the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil—the complete triumph, that is. Mefistofele gets a 
setback, he has a fearfully bad quarter of an hour at 
the end of the opera, as he dodges the scalding shower 
of roses dropped from the hands of the cherubim. But 
one feels—one feels it notably when M. Didur has the 
part—that his spirit is not broken, that he is still all 
there, as large as life. As he sinks out of sight, he 
throws his head back and blows shrill whistles of defiance 
through his fingers, and one rather warms towards him, 
feeling tolerably certain that in due course he will bob 
up again elsewhere and resume business as usual, with 
all his old-time enthusiasm. This opera is in its third 
season now at the Metropolitan, and all in all, is probably 
about the best thing done there. “L’Africana” is 
announced for this season, I see, and I have a notion, 
for no reason in particular, that it may be worth hearing. 
We shall know when the cast is announced. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


CT ee ELE ACR Be 


ABOVE THE BATHOS. 


Tue American genre play is not, on the face of it, a 
pretentious sort of play. It lies directly in the line of 
such drama as ‘““Way Down East” and the stage-version 
of “Rip Van Winkle.” It has never yet called for a 
revolving stage or inspired anyone to invent a new 
system of lighting. It is a play that wears its heart 
unabashedly on its sleeve, knows none of the vital 
questions to which most worth-while modern drama 
has addressed itself, and wallows frankly in the worst 
excesses of stock sentimentality. Yet notwithstanding 
its transgressions, this type of play, amid all its refer- 
ences to mother-love and golden-haired children and 
domestic hearth-sides, has shown an increasing tend- 
ency to serve as a vehicle for the presentation of 
characters that at their best are more rounded, more 
informed with the light of understanding and more 
in consonance with the realities of the American scene 
than at least three-fourths of the characters to be met 
with in plays of far more ambitious nature. 

Among the early offerings of this season, it is per- 
haps noteworthy that the two by American authors 
which stand out most prominently are plays of this 
order. One of them is Mr. Frank Craven’s new 
comedy, “Spite Corner”; the other is Mr. Don 
Marquis’s stage-version of “The Old Soak.” The 
rich quality of Mr. Marquis’s talent is already fa- 
miliar to us through his books and his newspaper- 
work. It is a quality distinguished for its rollicking 
zest and love of life, a quality that is continually 
bubbling over into Gargantuan inventions and mon- 
strous capers on the one hand and, on the other, 
into warm insights into the human heart. For a 
man who has always worked in another medium 
to transport this quality, virtually unimpaired, be- 
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hind the footlights is no mean feat. Mr. Marquis 
has achieved it. 

This, his first play, is almost as laden with “old 
hokum,” with clap-trap mechanisms and situations, 
as a peace-treaty is with thievery. A beloved son 
falls prey to a wanton cabaret-dancer and steals his 
mother’s private stock—Wall Street variety—out 
of the oldfamily clock. A grey-haired couple 
bend over a suit-case and examine old photo- 
graphs and keepsakes, and mingle reminiscences 
with tears. An engagingly reprobate father 
takes on himself the. blame for his son’s light- 
fingered deed, and then outfaces an incorrigibly 
low villain and “saves the day.” Forgivenesses 
and regenerations gush forth as freely as milk and 
honey in the land of the blest, and the most decrepit 
devices of tear-teasing routine are shamelessly put 
through their paces. Yet through this trumpery 
Mr. Marquis has managed to set walking some 
people who are genutine human beings. 

There is the Old Soak himself. There is Al, the 
ex-bartender, turned bootlegger out of a “friendly 
feelin’ for likker.” Pre-eminent among them, per- 
haps, is Nellie, the middle-aged “hired girl.” Nellie 
has a speech about the parrot who “deceased him- 
self” on one swallow of home-brew whisky that, 
before the play was a week old, had become some- 
thing like a classic. As Mr. Marquis has created 
her, Nellie is a personage of Dickensian gusto, em- 
bodying a sympathy of observation and attention 
to detail that are but heightened by a touch of 
caricature. In playing the part, Miss Eva Williams 
—who, incidentally, came out of vaudeville—does 
a piece of character-acting that ranks among the 
best that have been seen on Broadway this season. 

Robert E. O’Connor does almost as well with Al, 
the ex-bartender. Al is not, to be sure, so deep and 
many-sided a character as Nellie; but it is a charac- 
ter done in three dimensions nevertheless. It offers 
a synthesis of that whole race of bluff, kindly bar- 
tenders of the “man’s man” type, and yet it presents 
an individual. The fact that Mr. O’Connor’s por- 
trayal of Al is rather reminiscent of his work in 
“The Deluge” scarcely affects this. Al exists in 
his own right, completely and exuberantly. If Mr. 
Harry Beresford, who impersonates the Old Soak, 
does not seem quite so successful as these two, the 
circumstance is perhaps nothing against him. 
Much more of the burden of false sentiment and 
fustian falls upon him than falls upon either Al 
or Nellie; and Mr. Beresford is, after all, an actor. 
On the whole, he lives up to Mr. Marquis’s crea- 
tion. He is a real human being; one who is as 
full of quirks, complexities and contradictions as 
any ordinary citizen; who is as essentially American 
as sassafras-root or rocking-chairs; and who yet 
carries with him that universal quality which ren- 
ders the denizens of Timbuctoo and Berlin so oddly 
alike. Prohibition has been the immediate means 
of bringing this man and Al and Nellie into 
our midst; but “The Old Soak” is no more a play 
about prohibition than “Richard IIT” is a play about 
the method of succession to the English throne. It 
is simply a ramshackle scaffolding, which has none 
the less permitted a trio of astonishingly real people 
to climb up onto our stage from the centre of life 
as it is. 

“Spite Corner” has nothing quite so robust to 
show in the way of characterization. Mr. Craven 
gets his effects through observation of mannerisms 
rather than through exhaustive probing into the 
intricacies of individuality. His is unusually keen 


observation, however, and, as a play, “Spite Corner” 
is much better than “The Old Soak.” To say that 
it is not as good as Mr. Craven’s “The First Year” 
is merely to say that it falls below what is perhaps 
the most engaging comedy of American middle- 
class manners our stage has yet seen. It is, never- 
theless, an entertaining and successful production. 
The story itself is of the slightest—a feud between 
the rich man of an old New England town and a 
lone girl, sole survivor of the town’s founders; the 
love of the girl for the rich man’s nephew, who has 
gone to the city and forgotten her; the return of the 
young man and the dissolution of the feud as young 
love asserts itself. 

Mr. Craven is an actor; and an actor turned 
playwright can generally be depended upon to 
utilize at every turn the possibilities of situation 
and theatrical juxtapositions. Mr. Craven does so 
—as deliberately as does Mr. Marquis, and with 
more adroitness. But it is, finally, the observation 
of character with which he has endowed his play 
that gives it a particular quality of homely charm, 
which is enhanced by competent acting. Miss 
Madge Kennedy, despite a tendency towards an 
occasional broadening of effect, is extremely good 
in the main role. Percy Pollock is excellent as a small- 
town old man of the respectably useless variety. Mary 
L. Day is capital as a spinster who watches the window 
and does embroidery. The characterizations presented 
by all three are something more than merely satisfac- 
tory. It is, however, in the creation of a quite inci- 
dental character that the author has been most 
successful. 

The character is that of a little Jewish girl in 
her twenties, unmistakably from New York. She 
has nothing in particular to do. The rich man, in 
the course of his feud, has imported her into the 
town to run a millinery business in opposition to 
that of the girl he is trying to subdue. There is 
not anything improper about the status of this out- 
sider. She is simply availing herself of an attrac- 
tive business opportunity. She comes on the stage 
only once—to attempt to buy something from her 
rival, and then turns for conversation to the spinster 
who watches the window. Yet in the course of this 
comparatively brief appearance, she reveals a person- 
ality fully comprehended—a character of superficial 
vulgarity, triviality, and irresponsibility behind which 
goes on an unremitting canvass of values. 

Mr. Edward Garnett, talking about the people 
of Chekhov, remarked once that you are made to 
know them in such fashion that the stories in which 
they appear seem merely single incidents in the 
course of fully integrated, intensely vivid lives. 
One pictures these people walking away from the 
scene depicted and eating dinner, opening their 
morning mail, going through the ordinary, indis- 
pensable ways of life. One is pretty well persuaded 
how each would behave in any given situation. To 
a greater or less extent, this is a test that is met 
by all the essentially real people portrayed in books 
or on the stage. It is because these four people out 
of early-season plays do, in their varying degrees, 
meet this test that they stand out so clearly. The 
plays of which they form a part are, according to 
all indications, assured of comfortably long runs. 
One has a suspicion that the more meretricious, 
shoddy elements they embody may be largely re- 
sponsible for this; and these are elements against 
which people who care for the art of the theatre 
have long inveighed. There seems no reason why 
such elements should be more lightly condoned now 
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than heretofore. But these characters who have 
triumphed over their dramatic environment should 
not on this account be passed over too casually. 
They represent achievements of a solidity that 
comes all too infrequently to American drama. 
Louis Baury. 


Pe OuERS TO THE EDITORS. 


MISREPRESENTED AMERICA. 


Sirs: Mr. Hanns Heinz Ewers will perhaps be inclined to hold 
a more charitable view of Mr. Macgowan and Mr. Muir, and 
incidently of the Freeman, for having, as he claims, mis- 
represented Germany, when he realizes that he has himself 
fallen into the same sort of error about this country. Speak- 
ing of the treatment accorded Mr. Toller, the author of 
*‘Masse-Mensch,” while imprisoned in Bavaria, he asks, “Do 
you suppose that anybody could have written a play in Fort 
Leavenworth or even at Fort Oglethorp or Fort Douglas 
where the Germans in the United States were interned? 
Surely not.” 

If no play like ‘““Masse-Mensch” was forthcoming at Fort 
Leavenworth it was merely because the writers lacked the 
necessary talent. Certainly there was no dearth of “litera- 
ture”—if one care to use that word for the sort of stuff pro- 
duced. However, it may be of special interest to note that at 
Fort Douglas, the conscientious objectors had occasion, after 
the interned Germans had all been discharged, to appropriate 
their stage and stage-properties and set them up in their own 
‘quarters, where, to the immense delight of every one con- 
cerned, they produced George Bernard Shaw’s “Augustus 
Does His Bit,” with posters on the back drop that would have 
landed them in jail if they had not been there already; while 
later they had the unforgetable pleasure of producing Susan 
Glaspell’s “Suppressed Desires,” for the benefit of a military 
commission which came to investigate their sanity. I am, etc., 


New York City. RopERICK SEIDENBERG. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF RUSSIA. 


Sirs: The extent of destitution among the children of Russia 
would be incredible, were the causes of the appalling situa- 
tion less well-known. Those who have watched the catas- 
trophic assaults upon Russia during the last five years—the 
attacks by subsidized brigands, the blockade by international 
greed, the terrible famine—will learn without surprise that 
literally hundreds of thousands of children are orphaned, 
starving, broken in health, doomed to death unless help arrives 
quickly from the outside. Estimates indicate that there are 
600,000 orphans in Russia and 400,000 in the Ukraine. 

The International Workers Aid has decided to establish 
children’s homes in Russia, equipped to care for and educate 
the new generation of Russians. Several such homes are 
already in existence, supported by the German and Dutch 
workers. The Friends of Soviet Russia, as the American 
branch of the international relief body, is conducting a 
campaign for the adoption of Russian orphans. The Soviet 
Government has set aside many buildings, some of them 
the former residences of the nobility, to be used in the care 
of children. But these houses can not be used until the 
necessary equipment is available, until regular donations to 
keep the homes running have been assured. The Friends of 
Soviet Russia solicit contributions for this purpose. Such 
contributions and all inquiries should be addressed to the 
Friends of Soviet Russia, 201 West 13th Street. I am, etc., 


New York City. Eucene Lyons. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT GOOD MANNERS. 
Smrs: I recently glanced through the pages of a new Ameri- 
can quarterly which discusses international affairs. I found 
there an eminent American statesman recording “a general 
conviction that there has been something wrong about the con- 
duct of diplomacy under which peoples have so often found 
themselves embarked in war without intending it and without 
wishing for it and there is a strong desire to stop that sort 
of thing.’ I looked further and found another citizen 
of equal eminence remarking upon the pretence of the 
American Government that “it would not intervene forcibly” 
in the domestic affairs of Central America and the Car- 
ibbean. “Nevertheless,” says this writer, “both the preceding 
national Administration and the present have felt no dif- 
ficulty in using the army and navy . . . for armed intervention 
in the affairs of some of those Republics; and neither of the 
two great political parties in the United States has thus far 


shown any disposition to make an issue with either Admin- 
istration on this subject.” 

These were not startling statements, to be sure, yet suf- 
ficiently surprising to one who had prejudged the tone of this 
journal from the list of its contributors and editors. I turned 
a few pages and read the following by a former member of 
our Department of State: “Now, whatever may be said of 
the morality of conquest, it has been and still is a method of 
acquiring territory.... Few modern nations have been 
willing to accept the moral obloquy involved in an admission 
of conquest, yet few have escaped the temptation of accom- 
plishing the result when physically possible, justifying the 
conquest on grounds deemed adequate to itself, and suf- 
ficiently defensible to the outside world.” On another page a 
conservative European statesman writes: “In London, as in 
New York, people flatter themselves that they renounce all 
imperialistic designs. But there is an imperialism of gold, a 
hegemony of banks, which is quite as perilous as military or 
political imperialism.” 

Such obvious truisms would not deserve quotation were it 
not for the fact that in this instance they were uttered by 
Messrs. Elihu Root, Charles William Eliot, Edwin M. Bor- 
chard, and André Tardieu; and they appear in a journal 
edited by Messrs. Archibald Cary Coolidge, Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, Edwin F. Gay, George W. Wickersham, and others 
of their ilk. Gossip relates that the publishers of this new 
American quarterly appropriated the name of Mr. Morel’s 
paper quite inadvertently and that they were much embar- 
rassed when, too late to withdraw, they found themselves 
under a label to which, in their minds at any rate, was at- 
tached considerable opprobrium. It is quite conceivable, as 
gossip further explains, that these gentlemen had never be- 
fore heard of the English Foreign Affairs. Yet what is 
difficult to understand is that the ordinarily cautious and 
reticent contributors to the first number of the American 
Foreign Affairs have adopted the frank and cynical tone of 
its English predecessor and contemporary. Can it be, with 
magazines as with dogs, that there is something ina name? I 
am, etc., 


Nyack, New York. MICHAEL FINEGAN. 


We can not forbear to state that the publishers of this new quarterly 
were given ample notice, by Mr. Morel’s representative, of their infringe- 
ment upon the moral right which he had established to the title, 
“Foreign Affairs.” Far from showing embarrassment, they flatly refused 
to adopt another title, although they were attempting to build up a 
circulation in Mr. Morel’s own country. They offered, in explanation 
of their refusal, the argument that there are several other such dupli- 
cations of title in American and English periodical literature; and 
that whereas Mr. Morel’s magazine was a monthly, theirs was to be a 
quarterly.—Epirors. 


BOOKS. 


THE SPIRIT THAT WAS GREECE. 


THE greater number of books setting forth the Greek 
view of life, the Greek spirit, and so on, leave the 
Greeks curiously remote from us. Learning and 
imagination and sensitiveness—qualities which ‘Mr. 
Gilbert Murray, in the preface to an earlier book by 
Mr. Thomson, says are requisite for true interpretative 
work—are a sufficiently rare combination. “Greeks 
and Barbarians” is the book of a man whose scholar- 
ship is deep and subtle, who also is possessed to an 
extraordinary degree of that sense of life and love of 
beauty that we call the poet’s imagination ; and there- 
fore naturally it has already met with a response from 
lovers of literature such as is rarely accorded to the 
work of a scholar. 

In Mr. Thomson’s discussion of “Classical and 
Romantic,” he supplements and corrects, with the 
accuracy of the scholar and the intuition of the poet, 
Arnold’s famous dictum that in the Greek way of 
handling nature, the eye is on the object, but lightness 
and brightness are added; that in the magical way of 
handling nature, the eye is on the object, but charm 
and magic are added. The pages in which Mr. Thom- 
son shows the existence of the magical quality in 
Homer and in other great Greek poets are of a re- 
markable beauty and insight. He sets forth with rare 
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delicacy and scientific analysis a theory of the finer 
poetic magic, whether Celtic or Greek. 

Now what if this finer poetic magic is really a subtilization 
of the crude appeal of natural magic? ... What if Homer’s 
and Keats’s magic entrances us, in part because somewhere 
in us sleeps a memory of miracles wrought in days when every 
rock and tree and river was alive with supernatural force? 
There is nothing fantastic in such a speculation. If we exam- 
ine it, we may find it illuminating the whole field of this 
discussion. 

The suggestion that classical art is an expression of 
Hellenism, and romantic art of barbarism, so far as 
barbarism is capable of expression, is a characteristic 
and enlightening part of “Greeks and Barbarians.” 
Another fine piece of psychological analysis of the 
Greek ethos is the chapter entitled “Sophrosyne.” 
There are no platitudes here and no catchwords, but a 
profoundly original treatment of this most Greek of 
Greek virtues, as one that looks on life as an agén. 
Think of the pages of dullness that have been written 
on the Greek conception of the Golden Mean, and then 
read that— 
sophrosyne is the virtue that ‘saves’ in the battle. Understand 
it, and you must share some part of the ardour this word 
inspired. It means the steady control and direction of the 
total energy of a man. It means discipline. It means con- 
centration. It is the angel riding the whirlwind, the charioteer 
driving the wild horses. There is no word for it in English, 
and we must coldly translate ‘moderation,’ ‘temperance,’ ‘self- 
restraint.’ ‘Moderation,’ as a name for this strong-pulsed 
triumphant thing! Why, even the late-born and unromantic 
Aristotle, even while he is describing sophrosyne as a mean 
‘between excessive and deficient emotionality,’ turns aside to 
remark as a thing almost too obvious to need pointing out, 
that ‘there is a sense in which sophrosyne is an extreme.’ This 
is She whom Dante beheld on the Mountain of Purgatory, 
such that ‘never were seen in furnace, glasses or metals so 
glowing and red’— 


Giammai non si videro in fornace 
Vetri o metalli si lucenti e rosst. 


It is interesting to compare Mr. Thomson’s treat- 
ment of the heroines of Greek tragedy with that of 
Mr. Gilbert Norwood. Mr. Norwood feels the lack 
of humour and charm in the dying Alcestis, and holds 
that Euripides has all unconsciously made a failure of 
this character. “From the beginning of her first in- 
tolerable speech, we know her for that frightful figure, 
the thoroughly good woman with no imagination, no 
humour, no insight.” Again, he says, “Euripides has 
not succeeded in drawing a charming woman’ in 
Alcestis. One would be sincerely glad to know how 
Euripides could well have imparted a sense of humour 
and charm to the dying queen. 

Hold me not; let me lie, 
I am too weak to stand; and death is near, 
And a slow darkness stealing on my sight. 

Surely this is neither a situation in which to display 
coquetry nor one for humour. Mr. Thomson writes 
of Alcestis: “It is difficult to say anything at all about 
Alcestis, she is so whole and so simple. If she had not 
done what she did, the temptation would have been to 
call her characterless. She is very instinctive and very 
feminine, with none of a man’s desire to act up to a 
situation imposing the ideal test of the professedly 
masculine virtues. Never was a less stagey 
heroine. Considering that it is she who makes the 
play, it is astonishing how little she says; but her very 
inarticulateness endears her to us.” 

I have quoted this from Mr. Thomson’s earlier book 
of interpretation of Greek life and literature, as its 
subtle psychology goes with his study of Clytemnestra 
and Jocasta in the present volume. Jocasta has never 
been well understood. Her cry is the most tragic thing 
in the great tragedy of Sophocles. Mr. Thomson writes 
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of her: “The legend has made her a thing of night 
and horror. Sophocles has made her grand, proud, 
sceptical, lonely, pitiful, ravaged by thoughts not to be 
breathed, horribly pathetic.” 

One of the foremost of the nineteenth-century editors 
of Sophocles tells us that we either can not appreciate 
the subjects of three of the plays—Ajax, Antigone, 
Electra—because of our own different point of view, 
or else we find them positively repugnant to our better 
and Christian feelings. ‘The tastes and feelings of the 
ancients,” the learned man remarks, “were in fact, as 
might be expected, in many respects very different from 
our own, and their moral notions of right very inferior ; 
they had still to learn those heavenly but difficult lessons 
of self-control, of patience under injuries and disap- 
pointments, and of forgiveness of our enemies.” (Com- 
pare the smug sanctimony of this patronage of the 
Greeks with the closing paragraph of “Greeks and 
Barbarians.” 

There is only one way of redeeming the conventional, and 
that is by sincerity. I am very far from maintaining that 
the moral virtue of sincerity was eminently characteristic of 
the ancient Greeks, but intellectual sincerity was. None has 
looked upon gods and men with such clear unswerving eyes; 
none has understood so well to communicate that vision, To 
see that essential beauty is truth and truth is beauty—that is 
the secret of Greek art, as it is the secret of true realism. To 
keep measure in all things that no drop of life may spill over— 
that is the secret of Greek happiness. 


To read the first chapter of this book, the chapter on 
the awakening of Greece in the centuries that Henry 
Adams has called “dynamic,” is to wish that Mr. 
Thomson would write an outline of history. With his 
knowledge, his historical sense, and his imagination— 
and every great historian is also a poet in the larger 
sense of that word—he would be almost sure to make 
a wonderful contribution to the history of civilization. 
An interpretative critic of life, of human history, and 
of literature, has the source of his inspiration quite as 
a musician and a poet have theirs, not from study alone, 
but by birthright. The author of “Greeks and Bar- 
barians” has the temperament and endowment of the 
artist, together with the scholar’s heritage. He is aston- 
ishingly Greek in his taste and his simplicity of style, 
which, like that of the Greeks, is really subtlety. He 
writes without sentimentality or exaggeration, but with 
intensity of feeling. It is not too much to say of him 
that his last two books, “The Greek Tradition” and 
“Greeks and Barbarians” reveal him as one of the few 
great critics and interpreters of Greek literature, and 
as a master of English style. 

G. H. Macurpy, 


A STUDY IN PROTESTANTISM. 
One can hardly fail to open a book by Dr. William Adams 
Brown with pleasant anticipations, especially when on its 
title-page one finds its subject defined as “the present con- 
dition and future prospects of American Protestantism.” 
Non-Catholic religion has had a great deal to do with the 
making of intellectual and idealistic America, and it is 
with interest and concern that even persons themselves 
unaffiliated with organized Christianity have heard those 
voices which have been telling us from within that all is 
not well in Protestant Zion. When, therefore, a volume 
appears on this subject from the pen of one who was sec- 
retary of the war-time Commission of the Churches, and 
is now chairman of that group of highly intelligent ob- 
servers which calls itself the Committee on the War and 
the Religious Outlook, it is entitled to careful and respect- 
ful consideration. 
One finds in it a wealth of material on such interesting 
subjects as youth and religion; current problems of race, 
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class and nationality as they affect or may be affected by 
the Protestant churches; what the churches did during 
the war, and what they failed to do; and what new move- 
ments and methods and aspirations have arisen since the 
war. One notes, for instance, with interest, that according 
to Dr. Brown, who ought to know, the report on the steel- 
strike had nothing to do with the failure of the Inter- 
church World Movement, which missed success because 
of bad business-management combined with ill timing and 
with denominational enthusiasms. One notes with grati- 
tude the author’s free admission that the preachers in war- 
time were highly deluded by propaganda—propaganda 
which he delicately refrains from saying was deliberately 
designed—in London and in Washington, to make what was 
really a rather sordid business appear enough of a crusade 
to enlist the zeal of 191,796 ministers of religion who were 
preaching in 1917. His remarks about religion and the 
men in the forces may seem to some readers a bit too 
heavily coloured with the rosy and determined optimism 
of the Y. M. C. A. That ninety-eight per cent of the 
men at Camp Devens avowed some connexion with a 
church (to take one of his “encouraging” calculations) 
does not mean much to those who remember how willing 
lonesome men were to acknowledge and to magnify any 
tie, however vague, with home. Indeed there are readers 
of this book who will find in it more than an occasional 
echo of the sturdy voice of Mr. John R. Mott. 

Grateful as one may be for the ample material and gen- 
erally competent observation in this book, it must be ad- 
mitted that to most readers it will appear somewhat in- 
choate and inconclusive. An inquiry into the present and 
future of Protestantism may properly be expected to end 
with more than a statement that “democracy has a right 
to expect of the Church a unifying spiritual influence, 
springing from a common faith and issuing in common 
action.” This, italicised, seems to be the author’s answer. 
We all knew that before we started. Yet in that sentence 
is hidden the kernel of the matter. Common action must 
spring from common belief. All religious action is the 
result of conviction. The real reason that Protestantism 
is inchoate and largely impotent is that it has little or no 
common belief. It is unlikely that it will do much in 
Christ’s name until it agrees on who and what Christ was, 
or is, and why he is entitled to obedience. The unity of 
Catholicism; as Dr. Brown very wisely says, lies not in 
rigid uniformity, but in a common agreement on the nature 
of Christ and his authority. Neither among the Protestant 
churches, nor within any single communion of them, does 
one find that sort of mutual understanding. Some say 
that he is God; some that he is like a god; some that he 
is a prophet; some that he never really existed at all. 
Naturally those who are thus confused about the authority 
of him who promulgated an ethical system which, to say 
the least, is contrary to the ordinary dictates of animate 
nature, are apt to lift a most uncertain voice in demanding, 
in these hard and cynical days, the application of that 
system; and the greatest amount of ecclesiastical echoings 
of democratic liberalism will be unable to hide from an 
observing world that fatal hesitancy. Of all impotent 
things, a religion which is no longer sure of its God is 
the least influential over the affairs of men. Concerning 
this vital difficulty with Protestantism to-day, Dr. Brown, 
perhaps naturally, says nothing. 

One wishes that some one would present a study of this 
whole subject, which is an important one, from a scientific 
rather than a homiletic point of view. 

BERNARD IppInGcs BELL. 


“A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE MOORE.”’ 


Or the complex-natured author who could write “A 
Mummer’s Wife” and “Lewis Seymour,” and also write 
“Esther Waters” and “Hail and Farewell,’ most of us 
have long ago made our own portrait, and I dare hazard 
the opinion that it is not altogether a thing of beauty. 
But most of us are not gifted, as is Mr. Freeman,’ with 
those qualities of the mind which make for judgments 
that are strained of prejudice, and this may account for 


1A Portrait of George Moore.” John Freeman. New York: D. 


Appleton and Company. $5.00. 


the somewhat grossly human portrait of our making as 
compared with the distinguished and impersonal one that 
Mr. Freeman has painted. 

In respect to his accord with the mind of his subject, 
Mr. Freeman is a paragon of sympathetic courtesy. His 
understanding of Moore’s mentality and his appreciation 
of his genius, soar to the highest levels of a competent 
reach. As a revelation of the workings of Moore’s cre- 
ative imagination, this “Portrait” is a rare achievement. 
But a portrait, after all, must not only be lifelike, it must 
also not be lifeless; and in this respect Mr. Freeman’s 
painting is, if not academic, yet so polite and formal- 
ized that we are left wondering, as we look at it, whether 
the being represented is of the genus homo, or the human 
embodiment of a mechanism for producing literature. 

Moore tells the story of Whistler once saying to him: 
“I suppose nothing matters to you but your writing.” To 
this Moore adds: “His words went to the bottom of my 
soul, frightening me; and I have asked myself again and 
again, if I were capable of sacrificing brother, sister, 
mother, fortune, friend for a work of art. . . One is 
near madness when nothing matters but one’s work.” 
There, surely, speaks a human being; and how near to 
madness this human being was, may be seen in “Hail 
and Farewell,” those volumes of masterpieces of remin- 
iscence written with almost inhuman disregard of the 
sanctity of friendship. In a sense it is true of every 
artist that he is not in his “right mind” when his creative 
imagination is in labour. He is too much taken up with 
his imaginative life which is for the fulfilment of him- 
self, and concerns himself alone. It is the product of this 
life, however, that concerns others, and it is by this prod- 
uct that he is judged both as artist and man, and Mr. 
Freeman has chosen to judge the artist rather than the 
man. 

But Mr. Freeman intended more than a judgment. He 
set out to find an ego in Moore’s writings whose charac- 
ter-portrait he would paint for the world to admire—an 
undertaking as difficult as it is daring. Discarding the 
material of biography, he seeks for the soul of the man in 
the work of the artist. The difficulty of the task is seen 
in the result on the canvas, which is a portrait shorn of 
its fleshly qualities, a disembodied spirit that “abides our 
question.” Mr. Freeman has defined the task of liter- 
ary portraiture as not to present the man but to express 
or suggest the character, the spirit, the inward being. 
True, but surely that calls for a recognition of the man 
as well as the artist. We can not dissociate the two so 
completely without despiritualizing the one and dehuman- 
izing the other. This is especially true in the case of 
Moore, whose literary work is so personal an expression 
and so deeply rooted in the soil of his experience. Moore 
is not the poet who looks in steadiness, and has an un- 
dersense of greatness among the least things. His vision 
extends no farther than the narrow stage on which the 
men and women he has known act the parts in their little 
drama of life, and he has a high scorn for their petty 
play. He is essentially a story-teller, with a wonderful 
art of prose-narrative that has been acquired after the 
most painful pains and failures. He found his material 
in Paris, in London, in Dublin, where he consorted with 
his fellows in the rough give-and-take common among 
them. In all his writings, good, bad and indifferent, the 
man Moore is as present as is the artist, nay, even more 
so. Yet we look in vain for him in Mr. Freeman’s 
“Portrait.” 

Mr. Freeman’s attitude towards his subject is distin- 
guished by unusual urbanity. When he finds Moore spoil- 
ing one of his own lovely harmonies with unseemly mouth- 
ings, or breaking into it with a faun’s high-pitched 
laughter, he gently apologizes for this indulgence in what 
he calls the humour of the scandalous. It seems to him but 
an amusing spectacle to see this utterly devoted artist “rid- 
den at times by a disreputable hag misnamed wit, misnamed 
freedom.” “It is his crystalline coldness,” he says, “that 
robs our author’s offence of offence and makes his wanton- 
ness a purely intellectual adventure.” Intellectual 
adventures in wantonness are the diversions of nice 
people with nasty minds. They are neither natural 
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nor amusing and are, therefore, not fit matters 
for art-treatment. The crystalline coldness that ob- 
serves and records the humour of the  scandal- 


ous, is too apt to evaporate the humour and leave behind 
only the sediment of the scandalous. Mr. Freeman’s 
apologies for this natural gracelessness, while they re- 
flect grace on himself, do not altogether grace his por- 
trait of George Moore. 

It is the fate, and, perhaps, also the privilege of the 
creative artist to suffer for his virtues as well as his vices. 
In his vices he is a wayward mortal like the rest of us, 
and shares our common experiences of painful pleasures 
and pleasurable pains. But his virtues set him apart from 
us. His genius imposes on him special tasks, the ac- 
complishment of which necessitates not only the travails 
of his labour, but compels his exile from the community 
of his fellow-men. For his travails he is compensated, in 
some measure, by the fame he obtains, but in larger 
measure by the beauty of the created thing, and it is then 
that he realizes the privilege of his suffering. But for his 
exile from his fellow-men there is no compensation. His 
genius has sent him wandering far from the common lands 
where the sons and daughters of men make sport with 
each other and of each other in their simple, childish 
ways of playing “the game of life,” but his human nature 
is always drawing him to be with them. Often he turns 
back, meaning to join them regardless of the voice within 
him, but he finds himself standing on some high ground, 
hesitating as he looks down at their play. Are these, in- 
deed, God’s children, or are they creatures which some 
Aristophanes in Heaven has set performing one of his 
comedies? Shall he mingle with them, or shall he con- 
tinue his lonely wanderings among the hills? That is 
the tragedy of the life of the artist who, like George 
Moore, is not endowed with humility to “walk the earth 
unguessed at.” He must be continually tried in the fire 
kindled by the friction between the spiritual and sensual 
natures within him. Some rare men pass through this 
ordeal whole and purified and lordly free, masters of 
the music of words and the art of its use as an interpreta- 
tion of life. Others, less rare, emerge accomplished, but 
with their senses still protesting, urged by an ineradicable 
desire for self-assertion. 

The rare men grow their own wings for their heavenly 
flight, the less rare are borne in Time’s chariot, and George 
Moore will be of their company, for Time is a kind 
physician who resets all defects and heals all self-made 
wounds that are not fatal. Mr. Freeman has attempted 
to do Time’s work, and he is to be highly complimented 
for his skill in the healing art. 

TEMPLE SCOTT. 


A PAAN OF IMPERIALISM. 

HAs any cardinal sin been charged against England and 
the English people? Has the world suddenly come to see 
them as most undesirable members of society? Who has 
written or contemplates writing a bitter indictment of the 
mistress of so large a portion of the earth? If none of 
these events has occurred or is in danger of occurring, why 
has this wild shout of her perfections been uttered? The 
book" may be called a pzan of imperialism, privilege and 
snobbery, and a summons to mankind to kneel down in 
humble gratitude to England for bestowing these benefits 
upon the human race. It is the sort of thing that Sir Gil- 
bert Parker or Mr. George Creel might have written during 
the campaign of mendacity by which belligerent Govern- 
ments thought to educate their subjects to an appreciation 
of the importance of massacre in the salvation of 
humanity. 

The book is anonymous, though we are told on the 
jacket that it is by a “distinguished Colonial who served 
with the British army” during the late war. Since the 
author risked his life to save democracy and some other 
things, we can not lay his present anonymity to cowardice; 
but after reading what he has to say, we can not help 
believing that it is due to that discretion which is the bet- 
ter part of valour. There are chapters upon England’s 
zenith, her Parliament, expansion, character, classes; her 
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relations with foreign peoples; in fact, upon every aspect 
of her life that can be imagined; and his opinions are sub- 
stantiated by ample quotations from writers upon the 
glories of England, among whom are listed such valu- 
able authorities as Messrs. Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill! 

The author’s main concern is with the English race as 
the source of all blessings, and his chief fear that it will 
not be preserved in its purity as a race and in its power 
as the Empire. He begins with the assertion, “Few things 
are sadder in life, not even death itself, than the spectacle 
of growth which is no longer in harmony with its origins,” 
and that he does so is an index of the value of what he has 
to say. According to such a doctrine, the Hellenization of 
the Orient, the leavening of Roman practicality by the cul- 
tire of Greece, the civilizing of the barbarian hordes that 
overran the Roman Empire—among which were the 
Anglo-Saxons—the spread of art and science to back- 
ward nations, indeed the very “altruism” and “philan- 
thropy” which he assigns as the causes of British expan- 
sion, are all tragedies. How extraordinary would be the 
history of civilization had it developed in accordance with 
his beliefs ! 

From his lament over the fact that Scotsmen, Welsh- 
men, and Irishmen are in power in the British Govern- 
ment, he proceeds to explain the fact by saying that Eng- 
land has spent herself in the service of the world. Such 
an explanation may be romantic and patriotic, but it is 
hardly accurate. England, like every other mercantile cor- 
poration, has spent her energies and utilized the resources 
of the world in the pursuit of trade. Her own population 
has been regarded as part of the resources to be so used; 
and if she is paying for this view in a weakened citizenry, 
it is because she has sacrificed humanity to industry and 
commerce. If the old families are breaking up under the 
burden of taxes, the enervating influences of luxury, the 
sapping of strength through idleness, the depleting effects 
of inbreeding, or from any cause that can be named, they 
are but repeating the history of older families in previous 
centuries. We may scoff at the nouveau riche or despise 
the parvenu, but we must not forget that all aristocratic 
bodies have their origin in just such people, if not worse. 
The industrial nobility of to-day succeeds the merchant 
nobility of a bygone age, and that in turn had succeeded 
a landed nobility. We may say that it takes more than 
riches to make an “upper class,” and be perfectly right 
in our contention; but we must admit that without wealth 
no class can remain “upper,” for the simple reason that 
freedom from coarsening labour, degrading living-con- 
ditions or overwork, and the achievement of leisure and 
of a higher education are under our economic system, 
possible only to those possessed of money. 

The author is eager for the predominance of everything 
English, and quotes Sir Francis Younghusband as saying 
that he prefers speaking of a gathering as one of Scots- 
men, Welshmen, Irishmen and Englishmen, to speaking of 
it as one of Britishers. He does not, however, stop at a mere 
desire for English things and English ideas; he wants a 
pure English race. In the course of his argument for 
this, he confuses race with national solidarity and political 
unity. He says, “The peculiar value of a nation is, after 
all, the sum of its special qualities—its inherent and ac- 
quired characteristics, its ethos.” Very good; but it has 
yet to be shown that all this depends upon racial purity. 
If it does, it may be that the peculiar value is too peculiar 
to be of universal significance. 

In speaking of the English Parliament in its relation to 
the expansion of the Empire, he has occasion to refer to 
the development of local self-government in the colonies, 
and naively declares that the discussion by Parliament of 
questions of world-policy is an academic discussion “with- 
out any power to bind a single self-governing colony.” 
To make such a statement is to mistake formalities for 
realities. He then seeks the reason of England’s success 
as a colonizer, and discovers that it is the altruism of the 
English. But really, all nations are surprisingly altruistic; 
Belgium in the Congo, France in Morocco, Japan in 
Siberia, and our United States in the Caribbean; only 
somehow it always requires the presence of certain natural 
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resources in a weak and backward country to provoke any 
great display of altruism towards it. The author over- 
looks this coincidence. 

Additional enlightenment comes to us in his discussion 
of English character and English classes. We are told 
that “the English took from the French Revolution only 
its humane and moral attributes, and presented a fabric 
defecated of its brutalities. Possibly the author means 
that the English knew that they had brutalities of their 
own that were quite as effective; but whatever he means, 
the social history of England between 1800 and 1850 
shows inhumanities sufficient to satisfy the most exacting. 
He is right in mentioning the success and popularity in 
England of critics of England, as an illustration of the 
English love of liberty. One can not but wish that he 
had gone farther into the matter and attempted to explain 
why such a relatively slight change in fundamentals was 
ever effected by these agitators. In doing so he might 
have cast a fresh light on English character and on the 
causes of England’s success. Of course it would be 
absurd to say that there was no change whatever, that 
the humanitarian movement, for instance, did not bring 
about certain alleviations; and the author is not slow to 
forestall any such idea from creeping into the minds of 
his readers. He is very proud of the fact that organized 
philanthropy is the invention of the English; and it is a 
fact, though nothing to be proud of. Expropriating men 
from the land and crowding them into mines and factories 
under impossible conditions creates a field for the or- 
ganized philanthropy of which he boasts; so that there 
is some foundation for the belief that the value of a 
civilization varies inversely as the number of uplifters 
and as the degree of popular faith in the system of which 
they are an outgrowth. 

There is much repetition in the book, and most frequent 
is the stress upon altruism and philanthropy as the in- 
centives to expansion. In view of what has been revealed 
concerning the causes of the late war, in view of the 
present discussions over mandates, over the conflicting 
interests in Asia Minor, and over the attitudes of the 
various Powers towards Russia, it is amusing to read his 
account of the exportation of capital and of the expendi- 
tures of money by the British Government: 


This diversion of wealth was in a high degree sentimental 
and the huge commitments made by the British Government 
overseas were largely inspired by patriotism and a sense of 
imperial duty and responsibility. ...In every instance the 
idea of Right and not Might stood first... . Progress and 
not Profit were the watchwords . . . the Benthamite doc- 
trine of the greatest good of the greatest number figured in 


_ every manifestation of imperialism. 


The answer to all of this, but most particularly to the last 
portion of it, is the condition and aspirations of the three 
hundred million natives of India who, according to his 
own figures, constitute five-sixths of the population of the 
Empire. In the view of the author, the revolt in India 
and Egypt is due to the incompetence of the govern- 
mental officials; but since apparently the proof of the in- 
competence is the fact that there is a revolt, his argu- 
ment is not convincing; whiie on the other hand, there is 
abundant evidence to show that the revolt is largely, if 
not wholly due to the economic miseries resulting from 
exploitation. 

In similar fashion he conducts us through other chap- 
ters. He makes a sensible plea for a return to the soil in 
discussing the matter of agriculture; but he disregards 
the economic problem of rent upon which the matter 
squarely rests. He is bitter against labour, and funny 
when he discusses literature and the Anglican Church. To 
him the supreme test of a literature is its matter; but he 
does not explain why many books live long after their 
matter has lost its importance, or why others, concerned 
with matter still of value, quickly die. Still more odd is 
his account of the Established Church; he sets it forth 
as an instrument for the preservation of the status quo 
rather than as a means of spreading spiritual enlighten- 
ment. According to him, a church is nothing if not 
national, and as long as it is national, it need be nothing 
else. 


He closes with a chapter on the destiny of England. 
To him the salvation of the English spirit depends upon 
detaching the Government of England proper from that 
of Scotland and of Wales. He believes in a Federal 
Government, but he fails to see that as long as England 
has to carry the burden of imperialism she will gain little 
by the multiplication of parliaments. The economic in- 
evitabilities rather than the political accidentals are the 
core of the problem; and these he neglects. A brief for 
imperialism must do this; but that it must do so is an in- 
dication of the uselessness of such a work as that of this 
anonymous apologist. JosEpH L. Tynan. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

WHEN Don Marquis enters the arena of poetry, he is in full 
armour, very bright, and undented. Mis breast-plate re- 
flects the gleaming rays of a sunny emotion; the plume of his 
helmet nods in the breeze of a vigorous fancy. He sits the 
saddle firmly, and as he rides past, his burnished lines clink 
musically such phrases as “gods of eld,” “whorl of hate,” “I 
trow.” However, these are but ornaments of his diction; 
underneath there is a genuine flair for the right word and the 
happy gesture. One reads page after page of “Poems and 
Portraits” with an unflagging relish, not because of anything 
startling or especially rare to be found in them, but because 
their rhythm is the reflection of a competent talent discreetly 
employed. The mark of the craftsman, and not the manu- 
facturer’s label, is stitched in every piece. 1G IBY 


Tus discussion of psycho-analysis in the classroom? should 
be of interest, not merely to parents and teachers, but to 
every one who has been looking forward to a clear and simple 
statement of analytical psychology. Mr. Green’s discussion of 
the subject is based upon a large number of children’s cases, 
and it adds to the clarity of his work that the greater part of 
these cases is within the realm of the normal; or rather, 
within such variations from the normal as indicate no irre- 
parable mental lesion. The significance of dreams and play, 
the meaning of extraversion and introversion, of slips, identi- 
fication, and omissions, the part that sexual activities play in 
one’s relationships—all these matters are discussed with a 
caution and a reserve that call for honest praise. One rises 
from this book with a clearer insight into the mental life of 
the child, and, incidentally, into that of the adult who grows 
out of the child. iba (Cy IM. 


— ee 


How far the bonds of internationalism may be strengthened 
by fiction which reflects the contemporary thoughts of other 
nations is a computation which may be left to the psycholo- 
gists. Current fiction shows a healthy curiosity regarding 
the distant corners of the earth, however, and some of it 
bears the stamp of authentic reflection. “In the Claws of 
the Dragon,’* despite its lurid title, is a sane and expertly 
contrived study of the consequences of the marriage of a 
French girl to a Chinaman of high rank. It is a tragedy 
of conflicting customs, handled in manner to promote a 
tolerant understanding of the intricate issues involved. The 
pictures of life in China are rich in detail; the central figures 
have vitality, and their problem is resolved logically and 
deftly. Altogether, this is a novel of more than passing 
interest. Similiarly, in “Conquest,’* Mr. O’Donovan has prv- 
sented the case of the Irish in the long and complicated feud 
with England with an eagerness to overlook no thread of 
argument, no scrap of history, and no phase of the racial 
problem worthy of respect. No one can read the book with- 
out finding enlightenment; it is almost a compendium of the 
Irish question, so thoroughly imbued with political and eco- 
nomic background that the story itself frequently drops into 
second place. At times, the characters barely escape being 
fountains of gushing argument, but they have the breath of 
life in them, even when they breathe nothing but controversy. 
The author of “Red Flowers,” on the other hand, belongs to 
the Elinor Glyn school of romance. His hero is one of those 
restless souls, going through life kissing many women— 
plucking “red flowers with sharp thorns” to the last chapter, 


at which point these horticultural ramblings are rewarded. 
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